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Leo! it is summer! 


Dan sets his pipes to 
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Sketching Outdoors with Pencil 


WILLIAM §&. RICE 


HE pencil is perhaps the most 

universal medium of expression in 
graphic art. Ruskin even goes so far 
as to say that “the pencil is indeed a 
very precious instrument after you are 
master of the pen and the brush, for 
the pencil, cunningly used, is both, and 
will draw a line with the precision of 
one, and the gradation of the other.” 

Assuming that the student knows 
how to draw—that is, he has mastered 
the elements of proportion, perspective, 
and lightand shade, this paper will there- 
fore emphasize more particularly the 
technique of the pencil which technique 
must be learned before one may acquire 
a style, or a “ happy expression. ”’ 

The materials for pencil sketching are 
really few in number and inexpensive 
when compared with other mediums of 
artistic expression. I have found the 
following most useful in my own work. 

The best grades of pencils should be 
used for serious work. I use at least 
four grades of leads but the beginner 
may get along very well with three, 
3H, HB, and 4B or (veri-black). The 
last named for dark shadows and ac- 
cents, and the first for light ‘‘ washes”’ of 
tint. The pencil may be sharpened 
either with a knife or pocket pencil 
sharpener. The latter is better because 
it is a time saver and keeps the hands 
cleaner than when the knife is used. 


After the pencil has been sharpened the 
point is rubbed obliquely on a pad of 
fine sandpaper so that it may be used in 
making very broad, flat strokes. 

Of all the papers I have used, nothing 
has been pleasanter to work upon than 
bristol board, the kind which is com- 
monly called ‘kid finish” bristol. I 
tack the paper over a sheet of blotting 
paper on to the drawing board. The 
blotting paper acts as a pad and makes it 
resilient so that when one draws upon it, 
the pressure gives a little resistance to 
the pencil stroke; for it is the firm, even, 
painted-like stroke that we desire to 
obtain in our rendering. 

If you wish to preserve any of your 
pencil sketches which are worthy of 
saving you will add to your outfit a 
bottle of fixatif and an atomizer. Pencil 
drawings are more difficult to “fix”’ 
than charcoal drawings and I have 
frequently found it necessary to give 
them two or more sprayings, allowing 
each one to dry before attempting the 
next. It is not well to wet the paper 
too much, but spray lightly holding the 
sprayer at the 
drawing. 

If you want to sketch in comfort, 
and you must certainly be comfortable 
before you can, you will wisely include 
in your outfit a folding camp stool and 
an ordinary umbrella. 


some distance from 


suy a cheap 
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cotton umbrella and unscrew the handle. 
The umbrella rod may then be clamped 
to a hollow steel rod that is pointed at 
one end and may be driven into the 
ground. 

Lastly you will want a bag in which to 
carry your drawing board and materials. 
Get some common black table oilcloth 
and cut it the shape of an envelope and 
stitch it together on a sewing machine. 
Sew on a button or a snap to close the 
flap and your bag is complete. The bag 
should be several inches larger than 
your board (14” x 18” is a convenient 
size). 

Now you are ready to take a field 
trip in search of material for your 
sketches. Not every kind of subject 
lends itself for pencil technique. Old 
sheds, wharves, shipping, windblown 
trees, rocks and old fencerows, old 
stumps with ferns are some of the sub- 
jects that are sure to work up well with 
the pencil. 

Before attempting things in the open, 
previous sketching from photographs is 
helpful and will develop a certain 
amount of skill; but when you confront 
a panorama in nature, the selection of 
a simple “bit,” and the arrangement of 
the composition, seems at first bewilder- 
ing. 

So therefore, the simpler the choice of 
the subject, the better for the worker. 

A single tree, rendered with fidelity 
and vigor will give you more pleasure 
and satisfaction than a whole forest, or 
you will find a simple shack more 
exciting than a whole village. 

The pencil is not a medium for work- 
ing on a huge scale; hence reasonably 
small sketches are apt to give more 
satisfaction than larger With 
practice however, one may increase the 


ones. 


size of the sketches; but it is well to 
always keep in mind the fact that the 
pencil should not be strained to cover 
large areas and attempt to do what 
charcoal or wash could do infinitely 
better. 

Since a pencil sketch should give a 
quick, spirited impression, rather than 
a labored, detailed effect, it affords good 
discipline to the student to restrict him- 
self to a small space. There is another 
advantage too, in that the small sketch 
requires less time in the making. Bet- 
ter finish three or four small drawings in 
a half day than one very large one. 
By this I do not mean to have you 
become careless and produce slovenly 
work, but to work rapidly in order to 
‘atch the fleeting effects seen in nature 
and concentrate steadily upon it while 
you are doing it. There are two 
methods of attacking the subject both 
of which have their merits. 

One method is as follows: Begin by 
using your hard pencil and sketch in 
lightly your main outlinesof the subject. 
Then with the softest pencil put in 
crisply the darkest accents and spots 
in the deepest shadows. This being 
completed, use the medium hard pencil 
with the point flattened on the sand- 
paper pad, and stroke in, with firm crisp 
touches, ironing out the paper as you 
proceed, all portions of the sketch re- 
quiring the use of middle dark values 
Lastly, add the most delicate, silvery 
grays with the hard pencil the point 
having been flattened in the same man- 
ner as the medium pencil. 

My usual method is to work with the 
medium pencil first (after having out- 
lined the sketch with the hard pencil) 
and then to add the darkest accents 
and touch in the lightest tones the very 
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TWO SKETCHES ILLUSTRATING MR. RICE’S INTERESTING ARTICLE 


READ HIS CLEARLY EXPLAINED 


SUGGESTIONS, AND THEN BE SURE TO TAKE YOUR SKETCH PAD AND PENCIL ALONG THIS SUMMER 
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last. Both methods have their merits 
and it depends largely upon the subject 
which will be best suited to it. 

Always select a clear sunny day for a 
pencil sketch, 
demands contrast as the first require- 
ment to give it interest. The brilliant 
sparkle which is so attractive to all 
lovers of pencil technique, is dependent 


because pencil work 


upon a fine choice of light and dark 
values. 

Subjects for sketching, therefore, 
should be chosen with this matter of 
contrast in mind, and those subjects 
which will yield the best opportunity 
for striking combinations of tones can 
be most effectively treated in this me- 
dium. 

The strokes should be definite, crisp 
and direct. Strokes made with a crisp 
jerky motion of the hand have a snappi- 
ness that is usually found lacking in 
work done more slowly and deliberately. 
This skill of course comes by practice 
and is largely a matter of assurance. 
Let every stroke count and when you 
can express yourself in one broad stroke 
doit. It is far better than to make four 
or five dinky little lines do the duty of 
that one. 

Do not worry if some of your strokes 
meet, or The little 
snappy accidental breaks in the lines 


do not meet. 


add to the crispness of the rendering 


and should not be worked over after- 
If you make a mistake, it is 
better to erase it and begin over, than 
to patch it up by working over the 


ward. 


error. 

For this purpose I find two erasers 
useful, the soft H-eraser and the hard. 

Such in brief is a description of 
making a sketch. There many 
other suggestions that may be made 
that will be found helpful guideposts 
along the way. One of these is texture. 
Quite a variety of textures may be ob- 
tained varying the 
When you are drawing wood you must 
think how the grain in wood runs, on 
old splintered boards or on gnarled trees. 
pencil strokes will help 
strengthen the structural idea. ‘Let 
your strokes follow the surface” is a bit 
Thus the up- 
strokes suggest growth and sup- 
and the horizontal strokes a flat 


are 


by simply line. 


Direction of 


of oft repeated advice. 
ward 
port, 
plane as earth, or water or even tiers of 
brick work or masonry. ‘One 
should seek with the pencil to model 
round each form, giving through the 
strokes the sense of direction which the 


stone 


form conveys.” 

It is excellent practice to render the 
different ways or at 
different times of the day. This will 
reveal the wide range of possibilities 
that a single subject sometimes affords. 


same scene in 


JES’ SO OUR SPRING GITS EVERYTHIN IN TUNE C 
AN’ GIVES ONE LEAP FROM APERL INTO JUNE; c 


rHEN 


THE CATBIRD IN THE 


LAYLOCK BUSH 
THE ORCHARDS TURN TO HEAPS O 


ALL COMES CROWDIN’ IN; AFORE YOU THINK, 
YOUNG OAK-LEAVES MIST THE 


SIDE-HILL WOODS WITH PINK; 
IS LOUD; 
ROSY CLOUD. 
—Lowell 
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PENCIL WORK HAS A QUALITY THAT IS NOT FOUND IN OTHER 
BE OBTAINED IN PENCII 


FINE 


ATMOSPHERIC 


EFFECTS CAN 





MEDIUMS. 
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Imagination in American Life 


MINNIE F. 


N ALL the forty centuries of its 

civilization, Europe, it is said, ac- 
cumulated wealth amounting to only 
one hundred million dollars, while 
America, in its brief career of a few 
centuries has already accumulated 
wealth amounting to three hundred 
million dollars, 

We are fond 
natural resources. 


of boasting of our 

We like to talk of 
our coal and our oil, our mountains of 
silver and copper and gold, our forests, 
our water power, our marvelous soil. 
And we are inclined to attribute all 
of our success to the possession of 
these material riches of nature. 

It goes without saying that we could 
not have developed as we have if we 
had not had these marvelous natural 
riches. But there another great 
natural resource, very real, if not 
material, which has played the most 
important part of all in our develop- 
ment. 


1S 


It is the American imagination. 

It is seldom mentioned and it 
given little or no credit for our accomp- 
lishments, yet without it all the coal, 
the iron, the copper, the gold, the oil 
would still be lying where they lay for 
many thousand and our 
country would still be the wilderness 
it was in 1492. 

When our forefathers came to this 
country, labor was scarce here. One 
man had to do the work that in Europe 
would have been We 
have an old maxim—‘Use your head 


is 


SO years 


done by ten. 
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to save your heels.” And the first 
Americans were compelled by force 
of circumstances to use their heads 
simply because there weren’t heels 


and hands enough to get around to 
doing all the work. 

They figured out all sorts of clever 
and ingenious ways of doing things 
whereby less labor was required, and 
the Yankee became famous for his 
inventiveness. The first inventions 
were, of course, labor saving devices 
of the simplest and crudest kind. 
Decade by decade they became more 
elaborate and have such 
complicated and varied machinery that 
industry has been completely revolu- 
tionized. 

Naturally,the Yankee was not respon- 
sible for all the inventions of the last 
century. Europe was at work too, 
and contributed many ideas. But it is 
in America that invention has gone 
forward by such leaps and bounds, 
and it is this same imagination, or 
“Yankee inventiveness,” as we like to 
call it, that has made us the wealthy 
nation we are today. 

We do not usually think of the 
imagination 


we how 


as something practical, 
as something which plays a part in 
all the phases of our everyday life. 
Yet it is imagination which builds the 
bridges, mines the metal, drills for the 
oil, constructs the great railway systems 
and does all of the other practical 
things which are daily done in the world. 
It was the imagination of men like 
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Franklin and Edison and Ford and 
Stienmetz and Marconi and hundreds 
of others which has given us all the 
conveniences and luxuries of our modern 
life. 

And so, when the teacher is told 
and she invariably is told—that she 
must develop the imagination of the 
child, she need not feel that she is 
merely encouraging the child in idle 
dreamery which will harm rather than 
help him, but that she is doing some- 
thing for him that will be of practical 
value to him every day of his life. For, 
as one writer has said, “imagination, 
far from playful 
outcome of mental activities, a thing 
of joy and beauty only, performs the 
initial and essential function in every 


being merely a 


branch of human development.”’ 

“But,” the teacher may well ask, 
“if imagination has already done such 
wonderful things in our country, why 
do we need worry about it? Will it not 
take care of itself, develop of itself? 
And haven’t we got 
already?” 

It is true that there is no lack of 
imagination in America. Every nor- 
mal child has plenty of it. But it 
needs to be guided, encouraged, devel- 
oped. And that in itself is an enormous 


plenty of it 


task, for the need for guidance was 
never greater than at the present time. 

We Americans have proved that we 
have the imagination to produce ma- 
chinery and the material comforts of 
modern life. But we have not proved 
that we can produce those finer things 
which are just as necessary to the 
happiness of the civilized man as are 
material comforts. 

We are still looking to the Old World 


for art. Look at the goods displayed 


in our stores: pottery from Holland, 
china from England and France, laces 
from Ireland and fashions from Paris. 
Why hasn’t the American imagination 
kept pace in art as it has in industry 
and science? 

The answer is that we've been too 
busy conquering our material wilder- 
ness and providing for ourselves the 
necessities of life. But that will serve 
as an longer. We are 
grown-up as a nation. We have devel- 
oped to the point where we have leisure, 
and we can afford to take the time for 
the finer things, for the things of the 
spirit that heretofore we’ve been con- 
tent to import from abroad. 

But before our development 
complete, before we can with justice 
boast of our artistic achievements, 
we must have not only great artists, 
but a people that can appreciate great 
art. We must 
public, 


excuse ho 


“an be 


have a beauty-loving 


thousands and thousands of 


though not 


nevertheless 


and who, 
artists themselves, 
understand and appreciate 
produced by others. 

And this is where the 


men women, 
can 
the art 
teacher has 
her greatest opportunity. She cannot 
make a great artist of every child who 
under her But 
make a every child. 
She can interest the child in all that is 
beautiful, guide his 
young imagination to an appreciation of 


comes care. she can 


lover of art of 

she can lively 
beauties of color or of line or of sound, 
to which, without education, he might 
be blind and 
the field of his interests and make of him 
not only a better citizen, but a happier 
human being. 


deaf. She can enlarge 


For the man who can see beauty in 
all about him, who can enjoy a fine 
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picture, or good music, or a great book, 
has within himself the key of happiness. 
And it is the privilege of the teacher, 
and especially of the teacher of art, 
to give this key to every child who 
comes under her care. 

With a public thus trained to appre- 
ciate all that is beautiful in art and in 
nature we can hope to build an American 
school of art for which we shall have to 
apologize to no one. 

This does not that we shall 
cease to respect the art of the Old 
World. Nor does it mean, necessarily, 
that our art will be greater than the art 
of Europe. But it mean that 
American art will cease to be a borrowed, 
a transplanted art. It will be native, 
indigenous, and truly representative 
of the American people. 

In music, America has produced jazz, 
and although it is condemned by some 
conservatives, many musicians of stand- 
ing insist that it truly expresses certain 
aspects of American life of today and 
because it does, it will win a permanent 
place in the world of music. Their 
prophecy is given weight by the fact 
that many European musicians are 
already giving jazz their serious con- 
sideration. 

In poetry, Walt Whitman, a genera- 
tion ago, broke with the old traditions 
and produced a poetry purely American, 
entirely different from the old European 
Today his influence is felt 
not only in America, but all 
Europe. 


mean 


does 


models. 
over 
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The same thing is certain to happen— 
indeed, is already beginning to happen— 
in the field of art. We shall soon be 
making our own designs for all our 
china, and our textiles; we shall paint 
our own pictures in our own way; and 
prove that the American 
imagination can be used for the produc- 
tion of worksof art aswell as for machin- 
ery and material wealth. 

And in all probability we shall not 
be so very long about it. In schools 
all over the country, little Johnny and 
Mary and Susie and Willie are being 
taught to draw, to design, to know 
and use color and to appreciate the 
beautiful. 

Every teacher of art in every school 
in the country is playing a part in this 
And if the work seems 
slow and at times scarcely worth while 
to the individual teacher, she must 
remember that she has behind her a 
whole army of fellow-teachers who are 
each year using better and _ better 
methods, each year striving more earn- 
estly, in this work of spreading art 
appreciation through a whole popula- 
tion of a vast continent, that the next 
century may see as great progress in 
the artistic development of our country 
as the last has seen in industrial devel- 
opment. 

There is 


we shall 


great process. 


lots of imagination in 
It is a raw material at the 
hand of every teacher. To mold it is 


a responsibility, but it is also a very 


America. 


great privilege. 
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‘THE RIDERS” BY S. LANDALI 


ONE OF SEVERAL INTERESTING PRINTS FROM ETCHINGS SENT US BY 
THE INTERNATIONAL PRINT SOCIETY, WOODGREEN COMMON, ENGLAND 
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The Future of American Art 


REACTION TOWARD A GREATER INDEPENDENCE MAY BE EXPECTED 
AS A RESULT OF THE WoRLD WaR 


HILE the American military in- 

vasion of Europe may have the 
effect of giving an Old World coloring to 
the thought of our soldiers, it is more 
than probable that the net result of our 
participation will be an emphasis of our 
independence. have had 
their vision broadened by crossing the 
Atlantic, and they have doubtless ac- 


Our boys 


quired a little more respect for European 
civilization, but respect is one thing and 
the desire to imitate quite another. 

If anything, the trip has served to 
confirm them in the instinctive belief 
that there is no land like America and 
no way of doing things like the Ameri- 
can. There was little, if anything, that 
Europe had to teach us in the mechanical 
arts, and if European culture made an 
appeal to the imagination it was as 
something to be admired rather than 
something to be copied. More than 
one returned American has spoken of 
the utter folly of adhering to the 
European tradition in art. Our artists 

that is to say, the best of them 
never did want to follow the transatlan- 
tic conventions, but they were often 
compelled to do so as the only means of 
selling their paintings and pieces of 
sculpture. 
the 
masses, but by the individual, and so 


A painting is not bought by 
long as moneyed Americans saw art 
through European eyes, what could our 
painters do but give them the things 
they But 
have taken to admiring American art. 


wanted? European critics 


Whatever the gratitude of our allies for 
our military assistance, they have come 
to respect us for the reason that we have 
The 


man from whom we have borrowed and 


lent them large sums of money. 


from whom we expect to borrow still 
more is generally spoken of with respect. 
His wife becomes a ‘‘lady,”’ his children 
“cherubs,”’ and his dog a good dog. 
Just what Europe really thinks of us 
we cannot say, but it is important that 
she speaks well of us, and really vital 
that she speak well of our art—it may 
cause us to think better of it ourselves. 

Let it be known unto the picture 
buyers that Europe values our work 
highly and they may be prepared to pay 
our artists enough to live on. All that 
was ever necessary for the floweringof an 
individual American art in painting was 
sufficient the 
The men who wanted to see 


for the maintenance of 
artists. 
life arid nature through their own eyes 
will be encouraged to do so when the art 
patron is prepared to pay for purely 
American 
work of this kind has been done, but 


pictures. Some _ excellent 
we may be sure there will be more of it 
when more of it is bought, and to this 
hope we are encouraged by French and 
British commendation. 

France has always been generous to 
American exhibitors, and of recent 
months the British press has shown a 
much more appreciative attitude toward 
our work. From the old saying, ‘‘Who 


book?”’ 


writers have passed to saying, ‘Have 


reads an American English 
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you read this 
American author?” 


or that work by an 

Quite a number of 
writers have 
made the subject of most extended and 
eulogistic 


our contemporary been 
and whether 
prompted by sincerity or merely formal 
gratitude, the fact remains that the 
British public has been influenced and 
is buying American books. 


comment, 





’ 


‘“THE DRESSMAKER’ 


FROM THE BOt 





IK 


It is not to be expected that the 
French and British will buy our pictures, 
but if they of 


them it may have the effect of influenc- 


express appreciation 


ing the American buyer. Should this 


result, then American art at least will 
have gained something from the great 


world conflict. 


BY TONDI 


“66 ETCHINGS 


PUBLISHED BY THE PRINT SOCIETY 
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A DECORATIVE FLOWER PAGE BY MISS NETTIE SMITH, OF SMITHS CENTER, KANSAS 
PAGES SUCH AS THESE MAKE A VALUABLE ADDITION TO THE ARTIST'S LIBRARY 
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Art Teachers’ Self-Improvement Test 


SENT IN BY BEULA M. WapswortH, KALAMAZOO 


Michigan State Teachers’ College 


Note—The following aid to self analysis is designed for the teacher’s personal use to 


promote professional growth. 


The sixty questions here submitted will serve as illustrations of 


many more that might be asked in connection with each of the ten group qualities. 


Group |. VITaLiry 
1. What thought and study have I 
given to the building up of my own 


health? 


GENERAL PERSONALITY 
h I value 
personal appearance in terms of profes- 


Group II. 
) 


2. How much do my 


sional success? 
3. 
a well groomed appearance and artistic 


In what degree have I attained 


distinction in my own apparel? 
4. 
kind that thrills me through and through 


Is my enthusiasm in my work the 


and inspires others. 
5. Am I absolutely dependable in 

relation to all of my responsibilities? 
6. Am | judicious 

when tempted to think or voice unkind 

criticism of another? 

What I 

given to a study of social usage and to 


reserved and 


7. definite attention have 
the cultivation of charm of mind and 
manner? 

8. As to correctness of life, have I 
clear and definite ideals which I follow 
unswervingly? 


Group III. Dynamic PERSONALITY 


9. What new and untried problems 
or group or class projects have | 
initiated in my teaching? 

10. What chapel, school club, or 


Parent-Teachers’ program features have 
I initiated and put on successfully? 


11. In what respects have I made 
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myself a leader in the group of art 
teachers; in the group of building teach- 
in the Teachers Club? 

12. 


direct classes or direct a committee of 


ers: 


Have I demonstrated that I can 


teachers with personal ease, with no 
friction, ‘‘doing the most and best in 


the shortest time and easiest way to 
the satisfaction of all concerned’’? 
13. 


definite recommendations for improve- 


How often have I volunteered 


ments in my own or the general art 
department? 


14. In what instances have I over- 
come counteracting factors in = an 
unfavorable environment, in lack of 


equipment, shortness of supplies, depres- 
sing conditions, or other undesirable 
circumstances? 

15. Have I 
remembering details of my work, for 


‘ 
< 


1 definite system for 


filling orders, complying with requests, 


and attending meetings exactly on 


time? 
16. 
tive in promoting my own growth and 


Have | demonstrated my initia- 


in developing original effort? 

17. To what extent have I employed 
the Master Formula of attainment con- 
a. Definite 
c. Confident 


ia 


sciously or otherwise 
b. Insistent desire. 


d. 


Balanced compensation, i.e., 


ideals. 
expectation. Persistent determina- 
tion. 5. 
payment of the price of attainment.’’? 
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Grouper [V. GrowTH 
PROGRESSIVENESS 


AND 


18. Is my interest in professional 
success an intense, eager desire? If 
not, what is the cause? 

a. Is it because I have formed the 
habit of following the path of least 
resistance? 

b. Because I have permitted 
social or other interests to predominate? 

c. Because I have not cultivated 
the power to co-operate with others in 
the organization to a high degree? 

d. Because I am vocationally a 
misfit? 

e. Because I am suffering from 
ill health, or worry? Or other causes? 
Having found the cause, what definite 
steps should be taken to make a proper 
adjustment? 

19. If I have a high professional 
interest, do I make intelligent use of 
all available means of growth? as 

20. Am I cultivating the acquaint- 
ance of all persons within reach who are 
accomplishing things along art lines? 

21. Am I constantly making at 
least a passing acquaintance of new 
books and magazines in my field? 

22. When preparing to take up a 
new topic, for instance, textiles, do 
I saturate my mind afresh with related 
informations, as looking up many past 
issues of THE ScHoot ARTS MAGAZINE, 
library books, art reference books at 
school, museum or other source material 
as well as investigating correlating 
possibilities within the school or home 
before presenting the problems? 

23. Have I a definite program of 
outside reading along lines of art, 
education, and personal efficiency? 

24. Do I aim to take professional 


study in summer or otherwise, at regular 
intervals throughout my career? 

25. Do lI avail myself of valuable 
contacts with leaders in education 
at professional meetings and conven- 
tions? 

26. Since I am an educator as well 
as an artist, do I interest myself in 
general phases of education? 

27. Do I fully that the 
Board of Education employs a super- 
visor who may be termed an advisor 
and training teacher, to aid in 
advancement? And do I take 
advantage of this service? 

a. How often I asked for 
personal conferences with her for pur- 
poses of gaining skill in planning work 
pedagogically? 

b. How often have I invited her 
to come to my schoolroom to observe 
the progress of some definite project 
in order to be sure it involves the 
greatest possible educational value? 

c. How frequently have I arranged 
for an appointment for her to teach a 
certain class for me, that I might 
observe different methods of procedure? 

d. How often have I requested 
her to send me, or have personally 
selected illustrative material or books 
from the central files to vitalize 
teaching? 


realize 


my 
every 


have 


my 


Group V. TEAM Work 

28. Am I so loyal to my profession 
that I never speak disparagingly of my 
school principal, supervisor, or superin- 
tendent to outsiders? 

29. Have I such a highly developed 
spirit of co-operation that even with 
superiors or co-workers who seem to 
misunderstand me, I am ever courteous, 
eager to be servicable in unexpected 
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ways, alert to appreciate their view- 
points? 

30. Am I an interested member of 
the Parent-Teachers Association and a 
helpful participant in projects for build- 
ing and community welfare? 

31. Am I cheerful, dependable, 
punctual and accurate in all details of 
work as records, reports, lesson plans, 
hall duty, or any other routine work 
assigned me? 


Group VI. ArtiruDE TowarpD 
CHILDREN 

32. Do I love children to such a 
degree that I truly sympathize with 
and understand the child standpoint, 
that I have a keen interest in health 
and school progress, in their social and 
moral development, that I am unfail- 
ingly fair in my dealings with them? 


Group VII. 

33. Is my academic education mere- 
ly the minimum life certificate require- 
ment, or if more, how many additional 
credits? 

34. Does my professional training 
of the minimum two years, 
or if more, how many additional credits? 

35. Have I an intelligent under- 
standing of the aim and meaning of the 
arts, and show it in careful daily 
preparation? 

36. Am I refined in thought, word 
and deed and habitual in the use of 
pure and correct English? Is my whole 
life beauty in its 


broad sense? 


Group VIII. 


PREPARATION 


consist 


an expression of 


SKILL IN CONTROL AND 
MANAGEMENT 
37. Do I make the 
carrying out various projects with the 
children so strong that their interest 


motives for 
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and effort in attacking and solving the 
problem is not artificially stimulated? 

38. Do I keep every child so busy 
that his excess energy is taken care of? 

39. Do I keep myself alert to every- 
thing going on in the room so that I 
instantly detect 
trouble? 

40. Do I frequently use the phrase, 
“T want you to do this,” implying the 
autocratic method of control, instead 
of saying ‘Let us do this,” or “Shall 
we do this,” implying the democratic 
method; and do I carefully avoid the 
negative “‘don’t’’? 

41. Do my pupils share in 
consideration of correct 
vidual conduct when such matters must 
be considered? Are they permitted 
to discuss methods of efficiency in 
manipulating art materials? 

42. Are my pupils learning to guide 


can beginnings of 


the 
class or indi- 


their own actions wisely rather then 
merely to submit to unquestioned 
authority? 

43. Have I worked out a system so 
that there is a place for everything 
and everything in its place, so also that 
light, temperature, ventilation, requisi- 
tioning and general routine is expertly 
taken care of? 

Group XI. SKILL IN TEACHING 

TECHNIQUE 

44. Do I tentatively organize the 
work of a given topic for a given class 
for the entire period which it will cover? 

45. Do I outline for myself the art 
principles, skills and habits which a 
given class should have satisfactorily 
mastered by the end of a stated period, 
then hold to that aim and check up at 
the end to see if the objective was 
accomplished? 
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46. Dol habitually stimulate think- 
ing on the part of the child by careful 
questioning rather than by using the 
“telling” or “dictation”? method? Also 
if a need for certain thinking or creating 
has not arisen naturally, do I see that 
a need is created for expression? 

47. Am I attentive to skillfully 
developing good habits in neatness and 
cleanliness in all art expression, and to 
orderliness in the care of individual 
desks and of the room? 

48. Do I carefully study current 
child interests existing at home, in 
other studies, and in the community in 
order to utilize them in motivating 
work? 

49. Do I also vitalize my teaching 
by using much illustrative material 
in the form of real objects, pictures, 
printed articles, large demonstration 
drawings, use of the library by the 
pupils and having frequently changed 
exhibits of pupils’ work? 

50. Am I skillful in placing proper 
relative emphasis upon 
and skill? 

51. Are my standards of attainment 
so established that the work undertaken 
is neither too easy nor too difficult for 
the group? 


appreciation 


52. Am I watchful of 
needs? 

53. While attentive to developing 
art and industrial appreciations with the 
masses, am I giving special encourage- 
ment and help to the talented few? 


individual 


Group X. 


SHOWN BY RESULTS 


SKILL IN TEACHING AS 


54. Are my pupils eager, enthusias- 
tic and joyous in their art work? 
Am I definite 
growth of my pupils in subject matter; 
good taste; appreciation of beauty; 
originality and skill in handwork? 


55. conscious of 


56. From reactions from the home, 
how much art training do I estimate is 
being made use of? 

57. How much initiative, original 
inquiry and endeavor have I developed 
in my pupils? 

58. Are my pupils appreciating their 
own work to the extent that they are 
eager to complete each project to the 
best of their ability and desire to pre- 
serve it? 

59. Aremy pupils making noticeable 
improvement in manners, moral charac- 
ter and self control? 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE USE OF THE ABOVE TEST 


(Extract from ‘‘Will Power”’ of the series of Personal Power Books by Atkinson & Beals) 


Having carefully considered and answered the questions, select the most important point 


which calls for improved habits of efficiency, and then others in their order of importance. 


“Decide upon a definite course of action for the establishment of the new habit. Launch 
the ship of habit as far as possible into the stream of action, employing the full strength of the 
determination and will-force at your command. Give it a good running start. The beginning 
of the formation of the new habit is the most critical time of the entire task. The rule is: Never 
allow a single exception or failure to occur until the new habit has become well established. 
Repeat the performance of the associated action as frequently as possible. Hold firmly before 
the mind the idea that you are demonstrating that you have a Will strong enough to enable you 
to break an undesirable habit. Training the will gives it confidence in itself and builds up in it 
the habit of success.” 
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Viborg Cathedral, Denmark 


SKETCH OF THE CHURCH, ITS PAINTINGS AND THEIR MASTER 
JOAKIM SKOVGAARD 


IBORG, in the heart of Jutland, 
Denmark, does not impress the 
visitor by its size or its importance; 
yet he cannot fail to be impressed by 
atmosphere. Every- 
thing he sees, the 
when it was the capital of the country, 
where the kings were crowned. One 
the buildings 
cloisters the time 
prevailing 
strongly 


its historical 


speaks of time, 


remnants of old 
dating 
still 
one is 


sees 
and 
Catholicism 


from 
the 
most 


was 
religion, and 
impressed by the new cathedral, which 
dominates the town. For the 
cathedral is more than a symbol of 
Christianity; with its paintings, it is 


whole 


a gigantic monument. to decorative 
art of all ages. 

Its original design was completed 
about 1170. During the 
many kings it stood a silent spectator 


burned, rebuilt 


reigns of 


of many wars; partly 
and changed after the requirements of 
the different religions until 1863, when, 
by general consent its restoration was 
The reconstruction 
The exterior 


determined upon. 
proved a disappointment. 
of the church was bad enough, with its 
cold grey granite; but the inside was the 
climax of emptiness; even the paintings, 
an imitation of the ceiling in the 
famous Hildesheim Cathedral in Ger- 
many, were painted without any under- 
standing Finally, when 
the salpeter penetrated the walls and 
spoiled the pictures there, the whole 
enterprise failure. 
About 1890 a renewal was absolutely 


whatsoever. 


was confessed a 
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circum- 
as the 


Fortunately the 
were very favorable, 
country possessed an artist qualified 
for the great and difficult task; the 
painter Joakim Skovgaard. 

Joakim Skovgaard was born Novem- 
ber 18, 1856. He grew up in a very 
refined home, with a most subtle and 
varied artistic colture, and inherited 
from both his mother and father (the 
father himself a painter of 
distinction) for art, 
ennobled through several generations. 

When a mere child of twelve, he made 
illustrations for a weekly magazine. 
Especially remarkable were his drawings 


necessary. 
stances 


being 


an inborn talent 


of birds and insects, stamped by a 
strong individuality, and drawn with 
fine understanding. During the sum- 
mer he took up the painter’s trade, 
while he spent the winters at the 
Royal Academy of Copenhagen, to 
which,-owing to his father’s influence 
and to his own energy, unusual ability 
and solid respectability, he had been 
admitted. 

Joakim Skovgaard made his debut 
in the yearly exhibition in Charlotten- 
borg in 1878. He went to Paris, later 
to Italy, and in the year 1884 he made 
his first trip to Greece, always studying 
hard and alert for every new impression. 
In the summer of 1885, he studied in 


Holland. 

Then in 1888 he exhibited his first 
religious picture. It proved a _ sen- 
sational success. Another picture: 


“Christ in the Kingdom of the Dead,”’ 


PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY 39 DANISH MURAL PAINTING 


ONE OF JOAKIM SKOVGAARD’S ADMIRABLE PAINTINGS. THIS IS PART OF 
PANEL REPRESENTING THE GUARDIAN ANGELS OPENING THE HEAVENLY GATES 
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on which he worked for several years, a 
picture of great dimensions and inspired 
by a deep religious feeling, marked him 
out as the very man to whom the new 
decorations in Viborg cathedral could 
be entrusted. In 1895 the 
of Ecclesiastical affairs urged Joakim 


minister 


Skovgaard to bring forward a proposal 
for the solution of that great task. 
1897 his sketches were finished, and 
they were exhibited in the Academy 
of Arts, found most satisfactory and 
appealing and aroused great 
tions. Skovgaard was then permitted to 
make his first 
ments in the church. 

He started out with his usual energy 
and with a staff of several talented 
young artists as his helpers, he succeeded 
from 1900 to 1906 in accomplishing the 
difficult task which included the entire 
church, with the exception of the ceil- 
ing of the nave. This the authorities 
originally meant to have unchanged 
but when Skovgaard’s paintings were 


expecta- 


comprehensive experi- 


finished, it became necessary to change 
the ceiling also, to get complete har- 
mony. He started once more, and in 
1913 the church was finished. 
The church quickly became famous 
the country, and _ not 


whole 


over whole 


without reason Joakim Skovgaard was 
called the trans-alpine Michelangelo. 

The technical and artistic difficulties 
Skovgaard had to meet were enormous. 
The walls, thirty vears old, still contain- 
ed a dampness, which, as the work 
progressed, penetrated and partly spoil- 
ed the pictures. The excipient for 
the paints was very complicated. After 
experimenting with  caseine, 
English turpentine lac and 
the latter preferred. As it is 
almost impossible to change anything, 
working with fresco, the work had to be 
very carefully prepared. The technique 
in itself is very difficult, the much 
Skovgaard 
without experience in handling fresco, 
and his without 
perience whatsoever. But Skovgaard 
conquered; not the technical 
obstacles, but the artistic too. 

The composition around the windows 


much 
fresco, 
was 


more since was almost 


assistants any ex- 


only 


required careful study, in order not to 
break the harmony of the pictures. 
The few reproductions will show how 
masterly it is done. 

Above all, he attached importance 
He would ‘That the 
pictures should be so plain and clear, 
that every Christian should be able 


to the subjects. 





TWO PANBLS WHICH SHOW HOW WELL THE ARTIST FITTED HIS COMPOSITIONS TO IRREGULAR SPACES 
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CHRIST'S ASCENSION, SHOWING A WONDERFUL DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT OF FIGURES 


to see what they represented’; and 
besides he wanted them to be a deco- 
ration which would emphasize the 
building’s good points and hide its bad 


points. He subdued the perspective 
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in the pictures so as not to break the 
effect of the big plains of the walls. 

We can, in harmony with the shape 
of the church, arrange the pictures in 


three groups: 
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The first, including the transepts, the 
triforms and the ceilings of the nave, 
gives the story of the old Testament and 
the life of Christ till 

The second, the transepts with the 
dome and arches, deals with the activity 
of Christ on earth, with its Heavenly 
background. 

The third, the altar, its walls and 
apsis, the ascension, the resurrection 


his baptism. 


and the blessings of Christ. 

If we try to summarize the pictures, 
it is clear, that taken together they rise 
to a climax. Through all 
the pictures you feel the same deep 
religious personality of the artist. 

In the story of the Old Testament, 
we will not find 
depth in the subject except in the story 
of Isaac and Abraham. The pompous 
climax of this part of the decorations 
is the ceiling of the nave. We 
the top in the announcement and the 
baptism, where the radiant glory, the 
golden ocean of light is added to the 
deep richness of the colors. 

In the transepts’ lofty and light 
space, in the telling of the life of Christ, 


wonderful 
psychological 


any 


reach 


the description is more markedly psycho- 
logical. One notices this, for example 
in the beautiful picture of Martha and 
Mary. Mary is kneeling in front of 
Jesus; Martha, a beautiful figure in 
its graceful slenderness, standing, wip- 
ing her brow, asking Mary to help her; 
but Jesus looks reproachfully at her 
and reminds her “That one thing 
only is needful.” The psychological 
effects in the “Lord’s Supper” are 
It is the most elaborate, 
the most ingenious of all the paintings. 
The between the property 
owners, be it the man with his wife, 
field or cattle, and the poor and crippled 
people, who are taken by the tender 
care of God’s servants to His table, is 
unsurpassable. The pictures of the 
sufferings on the and in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, are told with 
and realism, which 
the heart. 


wonderful. 


contrast 


cross 


cannot 


sincerity 
affect 


but 
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Therefore it is felt as a relief, when It seems strange that such paintings 
you go up into the space of the altar. should be produced in the present age. 
There the splendor and radiance of The explanation is, that they are not 
colors, the exuberant jubilation in the born out of an artist’s heart alone, 
resurrection and the white host of the an artist who has worked out his 
Blessed, the golden light from the gates great task cleverly and carefully, but 
of Paradise, brings a joy to your heart. from a heart of a human being for 
You feel as though your sins were whom the work has been sacred. 
forgiven, as though you were in the That is why their austerity never verges 
embrace of God himself upon coldness. 
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ROTHENBURG, GERMANY BY GEORGE T. PLOWMAN 
FROM “66 ETCHINGS” BY THE PRINT SOCIETY 
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Public Appreciation of Art Work 


J. C. 


HE establishment of various phases 
of art work in publie schools has 
not been as easy as the inexperienced 
worker might surmise. 
always been more or less conservative. 


People have 


The Arabians have had an old saying 
which in substance was, “Put off until 
tomorrow the things you don’t have to 
do today.”’ It is evident that philosophy 
of this type which has prevailed for 
centuries in the Orient is largely respon- 
for the 

countries. 


sible nonprogressiveness of 
Their household 


utensils, their farm implements, and 


those 


their transportation vehicles which are 
thousands of years behind the times 
naturally accompany people who have 
such maxims and their 
guides. Such ideas as these now in- 
fluence many sections of the world. 


sayings as 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


When James Whitcomb Riley was a 
pupil in one-room school 
about 1860, the patrons posted several 
specific rules in the school building by 


a Hoosier 


which the teacher was to be guided in 
the management of the school, and in 
his teaching of the three “R’s.”’ 

One of these, to the teacher, unavoid- 
able rules was that ‘‘ Any Pupil Caught 
in the Act of Free-hand Drawing 
Should be Punished.’”’ (The nature 
of the corporal punishment was also 
given). No was left for the 
teacher to exercise his own good judg- 
ment in his executive duties. 


chance 


In those 
days it was no uncommon thing for 
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the teacher to have some twenty-five 
whips bunched together and standing 
in the corner of the room. Preparedness 
is not strictly a twentieth century term; 
it was supposed to be a safeguard in 
this school. 

One day Leo Harris, the poet teacher 
of this school, was administering corpo- 
ral punishment to a boy in the front of 
the 
Sat 


room. Young James Riley, who 
some distance back in the room, 
took his slate and pencil and drew a 
sketch of ‘The Teacher Whipping the 
Boy.”’ Somehow the found 
out what James had done. (Perhaps 


teacher 


some other pupil “told on’ James or 
created some disturbance because of the 
picture, and thus caused the teacher to 
At any 
rate, the teacher, Leo Harris, started 


notice what he was doing.) 


back toward the boy’s desk and James 
thereupon attempted to erase the picture 


which he had so hastily drawn. But 
the teacher surprised the “unruly boy”’ 
by saying, “Don’t erase it Jim. It’s 


good.’”’ (Some ten years ago the writer 
heard James Whitcomb Riley say that 
he felt a thrill go down his backbone 
when Harris, the poet teacher, 
It’s good.’”’) He said that was 
the first time he had ever been praised 
in school for doing the thing he liked to do; 


Leo 


said, 


even though the thing he did was a 
violation of certain rules that well meaning 
but nevertheless misinformed and _ short- 
sighted patrons had made. 
However, the teacher was forced to at 
least pretend to execute “the rules”’ 
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which the patrons had placed on the 
walls of the schoolroom, so he told 
James to remain after school and 
receive his punishment for the violation 
of “the rules.” 

After the children were all on their 
way home from school, Mr. Harris 
called James to the front and told him 
that it necessary to administer 
certain punishment but that if he would 
keep it as a secret the punishment 
would be changed, this time. He 
handed James a copy of Scott’s Ivanhoe 
and told him to read it, secretly, and 
that would be his punishment for the 
so-called offense. 

Riley took the book home with him 
and read it in the haymow. It was 
necessary to read it secretly because 
another rule was that “No Pupil 
Should be Allowed to Read a Novel.”’ 

The Hoosier Poet told the story 
mentioned above in the presence of 
thousands of Indiana teachers with Leo 


was 


—_— JZOOO0DO00O0D0O 00000000 0D0O00D0O0O0O0CODODODOOODOODODODODNNOID 


5 HOW SHALL WE, 


WHO LIVE IN THIS NEW COUNTRY, 


Harris present in the audience. He 
said that he owed more to him because 
of his part in the incident just related, 
than to any other living person. 

This incident shows that groups of 
well meaning people are ofttimes abso- 
lutely wrong in the stand that they 
take in reference to really practical 
subjects. Free-Hand Drawing was the 
means by which young Riley made a 
living when he was painting signs in 
Hendricks County, Indiana. Litera- 
ture was the field of activity that made 
him world renowned. Word pictures 
in his writings can never be entirely 
separated from pencil picture on the 
canvas—both types were everything 
to him. These two subjects which 
were condemned by near-sighted parents 
who had the mistaken idea that novel 
reading and hand work were not 
practical, were more practical to James 
Whitcomb Riley than the three ‘“ R’s,” 
even though they were important. 


GET 


| ON IN A KNOWLEDGE OF ART AND DEVELOP IT FOR OURSELVES? 
FIRST, WE WOULD SAY, TO OPEN OUR EYES TO THE NATURAL 
BEAUTY WE HAVE IN AMERICA, AND TO TAKE CARE OF ITS 
PRESERVATION, FOR NATURE IS THE ARTIST'S STOREHOUSE OF c 
BEAUTY AND HIS INSPIRATION. WE CAN DEMAND THAT ALL a) 
OUR PUBLIC WORKS AS BUILDINGS, ROADS, PARKS, ETC., SHALL c 
BE BEAUTIFUL IN DESIGN; WE CAN DEMAND ALSO THAT THE 
ARTS HAVE AN EQUAL PLACE WITH THE SCIENCES IN OUR 
PUBLIC sCHOOLS.—Ella Bond Johnston 
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TWO PAGES OF ART PROJECTS PRODUCED BY CRIPPLED CHILDREN IN THE STATE UNIVERSITY 
OF IOWA HOSPITAL SCHOOL, THE ¢ HILDREN’S AGES RUN FROM SEVEN TO FIFTEEN YEARS 
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ART CLASSES AT THE 


TOYS, WEAVING AND COLORED CEMENT TILES MADE IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, UNDER DIRECTION OF MISS JENNIE K. ALLEN, ART INSTRUCTOR 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, June 
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Sketch was Drawn with Eberhard Faber Van Dyke Pencils 
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SKETCHES FOR YOUR VACATION TRIP 


TWO INSPIRATIONAL 


ILLUSTRATION 2 PENCIL LANDSCAPE 




















MASSACHUSETTS 


OLD NANTUCKET, 


OF 


VIEW 


A CHARMING 





This Sketch was Drawn with Eberhard Faber Van Dyke Pencils 
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Aesthetic Appreciation and Intelligence 


AN EXPERIMENT WHICH SuGGESTS CERTAIN METHODS IN THE TRAINING OF 


SUBNORMAL CHILDREN 


HELEN 


ee many years laggards have 
drifted through our schools retard- 
ing the progress of so-called normal 
children, and deriving little benefit 
themselves. These poorly equipped 
people were turned into society and 
filled our courts and institutions because 
of their inability to make adjustments to 
their respective environments. Clinics 
in connection with our courts in recent 
years have shown that seventy-five 
per cent of the criminals are not really 
responsible for their actions. This 
problem has remained without solution 
forsome time. The state has shouldered 
the added burden of crime and institu- 
tional care, thinking it cheaper than 
any means of prevention. 

The burden, however, has become 
heavy. Society can not advance when 
swathed in a wet blanket of social dis- 
asters. The money now wasted con- 
fining these unfortunates after the 
crime is committed, could better be used 
to reduce anti-social acts. 

Much of this prevention might be 
made the result of training in schools 
where those of anti-social tendency can 
be segregated and taught the habits of 
right living. This anti-social tendency 
may be lessened and gradually overcome 
by having the proper atmosphere sur- 
rounding the group. There should al- 
ways be the spirit of calm control and all 
artistic devices in schoolroom decora- 
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tion should enhance this idea. As these 
anti-social children lack motor control, 
a great deal can be accomplished by 
work in rhythm which can be offered 
through art. 

Besides the ability to live peaceably 
in a group these children must be given, 
when possible, the means of earning a 
living. To this end it becomes necessary 
to teach them reading, writing and 
arithmetic. There can be a great deal 
of energy wasted in the study of these 
subjects. It is most essential that these 
children study them in the light of 
future use. 

Psychological tests have shown a 
positive correlation between intelli- 
gence and these typical school subjects. 
The children who have little of this 
quality called intelligence, should not be 
urged to expend that little in the study 
of subjects which demand the highest 
intelligence quotients. 

Art education can be used to develop 
motor control, and through that begin 
to overcome the anti-social tendency. 
Through artistic surroundings harmony 
can unconsciously be integrated by the 
children themselves and gradually a new 
form of enjoyment, which is capable of 
development, is awakened within them. 

Art education in its practical applica- 
tions in vocational handiwork can equip 
these children with tools by which they 
may earn a living, even though super- 
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vision may always be required to prevent 
the exploitation of such labor. 

If art education can make so many 
valuable contributions to the education 
of subnormals, it only remains to es- 
tablish its use as a more economic means 
of education than methods known to 
require intelligence. If it can be shown 
that these children enjoy pretty sur- 
roundings, like to work with art ma- 
terials, without its costing energy in ex- 
cess of the benefits derived, then art 
education can be established as a 
desirable field in the making of con- 
tented, self supporting men and women 
of these children who are better than 
institutional cases, yet not able to shift 
for themselves. 

Frequently throughout the literature 
in the field of aesthetics one encounters 
statements relating artistic appreciation 
with intelligence. “‘The growth of 
Intelligence indeed and the degree of our 
education and culture may to a large 
extent be measured by our power of 
aesthetic discrimination.”’ In the ef- 
forts to discover what relation, if any, 
exists between intelligence and artistic 
appreciation this experiment was con- 
ducted under the direction of Prof. J. V. 
Breitwieser of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

The Army Alpha Group Test for in- 
telligence, form 7, was used to obtain a 
mental ability score. The measure of 
artistic appreciation presented a more 
dificult problem. There have been 
previous attempts made to measure this 
appreciation. Professor Pintner experi- 
mented with two groups, one of children 
from six to fourteen years of age and 
another of eighty-three university stu- 
dents. The pictures chosen were six 
different productions of the same theme, 


— 


differing only in accuracy of drawing, 
perspective and coloring. There was 
one color print and five water color 
copies of the same, all by the same 
artist. Professor Pintner found a great 
diversity of preference, most of the 
pictures gave every possible rating at al- 
most all ages. Professor Pintner found 
that conformity to aesthetic standards 
develops early and increases gradually 
with age, but his aesthetic standards 
were established by one person, the 
artist who furnished the scale. 

A more extensive experiment was 
carried on at Vassar in 1918. Here 
thirty-six pictures were used, chosen to 
represent as wide a range as possible 
from the sentimentally popular to the 
technically great. There is a great 
chance of arbitrary selection entering in 
when only thirty-six pictures are chosen 
for the scale. The ratings of these 
pictures by one hundred forty-four 
students’ were correlated with their 
artistic merit as determined by three 
members of the art department. Three 
people are hardly enough to establish a 
reliable scale of values. In rank, dif- 
ference correlations between each ob- 
server's rating of the pictures and the 
expert rating, there was variation from 
£83 to .42 which shows great diversity. 

An experiment to be valid must be 
extensive. Neither of the above experi- 
ments used enough pictures, and in both 
cases artistic appreciation was measured 
in the opinions of only afew people. It 
would be more reliable to take a large 
group, have them submit their own 
pictures, thereby eliminating arbitrary 
selection and use enough of these to 
form a scale upon which, in terms of 
their own group, each individual’s 
artistic appreciation could be measured. 
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A class in the Psychological Principles 
of Education under Dr. Breitwieser was 
asked to bring in full page colored ad- 
vertisements. Advertisements were 
chosen because they are typical of 
modern art, and have surrounded the 
people of today long enough to create 
in them opinions of artistic merit with- 
out being too consciously brought to 
mind. Art to be real to people must be 
near them. The time when “old mas- 
ters”’ could be used as a reliable index of 
artistic Were 
these pictures to be used, the ratings 
would be influenced by hearsay or 
historical tradition rather than actual 
appreciation. But 
vital to-day that everyone has his own 
ideas of art as expressed therein. 

Seven hundred and fifty full page 
color advertisements were submitted by 
members of the class, one hundred and 
thirteen of whom took the Intelligence 
Test and rated the pictures. One hun- 
dred of these pictures were selected, 
mainly by eliminating those with the 
most printing on them. These were 
mounted on neutral gray cardboards of 
uniform size, and numbered from I to C 
in Roman numerals, so as not to be 
confused with the ratings which were in 
Arabic figures. 

The pictures were hung, where on 
standing in the center of the room one 
could see them all. Each person judg- 
ing the pictures was handed a mimeo- 
graphed sheet bearing the numbers of 
the pictures. In this way no picture was 
omitted and many duplicate ratings 
avoided. Instructions were given to 
select the most preferred picture; find 
the number on the sheet and after it 
write “1”; after the number corre- 
sponding to that on the picture liked 


appreciation is past. 


advertising is so 


least to write “‘100,’’ and the remaining 
ninety-eight rated between ‘1” and 
“100.” 

When the judgments were completed 
the next step was to tabulate them in 
the form of a gigantic Order of Merit 
Table. The group ratings of the pic- 
tures were calculated. Then the devia- 
tions of the individual judgments from 
the established value were noted. The 
mean variation of the judgments for 
each picture was found. Finally the 
total deviation of each person was ar- 
rived at by adding the differences be- 
tween his rating of each picture and the 
evaluation of the same. This 
result was taken as a measure of the 
individual’s appreciation as 
determined by the 
group judgments. measure- 
ments were then correlated with the 
intelligence ratings of the same class as 
determined by form seven of the Army 
Alpha test. For this the Pearson 
Formula was used. 

The intelligence scores as obtained 
from the Army Alpha ranged from 58 
to 196. The average score was 151.64 
with a standard deviation of 24.41. 

The tabulation of the judgments 
covered forty-eight pages, there being 
one hundred columns and one hundred 


group 


artistic 
conformity with 


These 


thirteen rows before the deviations were 
listed. 

The resulting judgments of the pic- 
tures were in accord with established art 
principles. The best picture showed 
skill in construction and beauty in color- 
ing. It was a harmonious unit. This 
picture was rated as best seven times 
and once as poor as 96. It was given a 
group evaluation of 25.98 with a mean 
variation of 18.68. The picture rated 
as poorest, had no idea to convey, its 
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subject was uninteresting, the coloring 
monotonous and the whole composition 
was very drab and heavy. It was given 
the group evaluation of 95.54 with a 
mean variation of 45.59. This picture 
was rated as the poorest four times and 
once as the best. 

With one hundred full page color 
advertisements rated by a university 
group of wide range on intelligence a 
fairly valid scale of public opinion of art 
in advertising, is found as a by-product 
of the experiment. 

The subject of the advertisement did 
not influence the judgment of its artis- 
tic merit as there was no favoritism 
shown to persons, landscapes, or things 
in the selection of the first ten. The 
scale is of course more valid when the 
choice is based upon color harmony and 
arrangement. The qualities which the 
best ten have in common are first, a 
preference for warm color tones; second, 
a skill in grouping, emphasized by the 
rhythm of lines leading up to the center 
of interest; and third, strong contrasts 
in values, the use of shades rather than 
tints of colors. 

But discussion of the scale is beside 
the point, which is to discover what 
relation exists between artistic apprecia- 
tion and intelligence. The scores in 
artistic appreciation ranged from 57 to 
1293. The 


average departure was 
442.31 with a standard deviation of 
189.43. The scores in artistic apprecia- 


tion thus determined were correlated 
with the intelligence scores, using the 
formula for the Pearson co-efficient of 
correlation and resulted in r= — . 1448. 

Thus we find that there is negative 
(—.1448) correlation between intelli- 
gence and artistic appreciation, in fact 
there is not enough correlation in either 
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direction to justify any definite con- 
clusion. 

The fact that there is little relation 
between intelligence and artistic appre- 
ciation is further corroborated by the 
upper and lower quartiles in intelligence. 
Although the intelligence scores of the 
lower quartile range from 58 to 133, and 
those of the upper quartile from 170 to 
196, there is no difference in artistic 
appreciation indicative of this difference. 
The average in artistic appreciation for 
the upper quartile is better, but only 
better by the difference between 420 
and 467, the group averages for the 
upper and lower quartiles respectively. 
This difference of 47 is less than the mean 
variation within either group, this being 
121.5 for the upper quartile and 157.6 
for the lower quartile. 

These tables show, however, that 
there is a positive relationship between 
intelligence and conformity in judg- 
ments which is further brought out by 
the upper and lower quartiles in artistic 
appreciation. 

The upper quartile in artistic appre- 
ciation shows a range from 57 to 279 
indicative of a far greater uniformity 
than that shown by the range of the 
lower quartile which is from 546 to 1233. 
The upper quartile in artistic apprecia- 
tion is also more uniformly intelligent, 
the average intelligence score being 147 
with a mean variation of 13.7. The 
lack of agreement shown in the artistic 
appreciation of the lower quartile is 
supported by the lower intelligence of 
the group, the average for which is 142 
with a mean variation of 24.2 

We thus conclude that artistic appre- 
ciation is more universal and uniform 
than intelligence. There is a decided 
relation between intelligence and uni- 
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formity of judgments, the people of lower 
intelligencediffering among themselves as 
much as they differ from those of greater 
intelligence. 

This tendency of people of lower in- 
telligence to differ among themselves in 
artistic preferences is but another evi- 
dence of their anti-social tendency. 
But as they are all capable of artistic 
appreciation in some form they can 
gradually through this common inter- 
est be brought more and more into 
harmony with themselves, with each 
other and eventually with their envi- 
ronments. 

A great deal of this growth must be 
done through unconscious association. 
The teacher of the group of subnormals 
working through the artistic apprecia- 
tion interest in each child must cause 
them to form habits of 
This will require direct as 


neatness and 
cleanliness. 
well as the indirect insistence on a neat 
schoolroom. 

[I have tried, with some degree of suc- 
cess, letting children with colored chalks 
fill in a picture which I have outlined on 
the board. The at first 
glaring due to each child putting on his 
favorite bit. 
down some of the colors and changed 
When they returned I heard 


colors are 


In their absence I toned 


others. 


“A NATION IS ONLY 


THE SCENES THAT IT HAS INHERITED, WHEN, 
ITS ACTS AND ARTS, IT IS MAKING 


FOR ITS CHILDREN.’ 


wi 
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one child say to another, ‘‘ That picture 
looks different. It looks better.’’ Al- 
ready without a word of direction they 
were learning to appreciate something 
more harmonious. 

[It is surprising how much happier the 
children are when the room is “‘ dressed 
up.”’ They react immediately to the 
more pleasing environment. Each one 
has his share in motor training in work- 
ing with art materials and before he 
realizes it, another child is working with 
him and soon a group of sixteen individ- 
uals in an antagonistic attitude has be- 
come four small co-operative groups. 

Each group has a task for which the 
members are responsible ijooking toward 
keeping the room a nice place in which 
to live. Already the children are learn- 
ing to adjust themselves to each other 
and their environment. 

The range of application this 
established position of artistic appre- 


of 


ciation as present in all people and un- 
related to unlimited. 
Particularly valuable will this truth be 
through 


1S 


intelligence 


when developed individual 


enjoyment. The sense of harmony once 


present, in ever so small an amount will 


‘ 
< 


lead to greater contentment and calm, a 


sense of at-one-ness with his environ- 


ment, in short a better citizenship. 


THE SOIL AND 
BY ALL 


THEM MORE LOVELY 


IRTHY OF 
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A JUNE CELEBRATION. DRAWN BY MISS FLORENCE PARSELL, ART SUPERVISOR, ANGOLA, INDIANA 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, June 192 
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The Art and Industrial Arts Plan 
for New York State 


ESTHER A. BENSLEY 


NDUSTRIAL ARTS as an 

school subject aims to prepare boys and 
girls to live their lives more fully by giving 
them an appreciative though limited knowledge 
of the world industries that provide man with 
the necessitiesand comfortsof life. The general 
industrial arts topic heads about which the 
child is entitled to information are food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, records, utensils, tools and 
machines, light, heat and power. Each topic 
has its own value to mankind, its own story of 
development from the natural material, its art, 
its heroes of invention, etc. Each field has its 
own peculiar joys and hardships for the workers. 
In the investigation of these topics, Industrial 
Arts offers far-reaching possibilities for enrich- 
ing the elementary school curriculum by 
“tying-up” with English, arithmetic, music, 
nature-study, history and geography; for the 
term, “Industrial Arts” is interpreted to 
include both manual training and fine art. 

In speaking of the fine art of the old-time 
artists and of the development of the industrial 
product, Richard F. Bach says: 

“Once upon a time there were men in Athens 
who built temples and painted vases and 
designed polychrome tiles—they were artists. 
No one has ever questioned their standing, the 
things they did or their relation to their work— 
they were artists all. Then came some clever 
men who thought the hand took too long to 
make certain thingsand they invented machines 
to help out. Step by step the capacity of the 
machine has grown until its achievements 
stagger the imagination. But art seems to 
have been side-tracked for a time—for a 


elementary 





moment of history, so to speak—until the 
mechanical problem has been conquered.”’ 
Because machinery has had a rapid develop- 
ment and because design has lagged behind, 
fine art and industrial art have accordingly 
become dissociated in the minds of the general 
public. 


Now a change of mental attitude, al- 
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ways a painful process and a slow one, is taking 
place. American industrial products must be 
made attractive—judging aesthetically —if 
American designers are to take their place 
among the designers of other nations. The 
standard of appreciation of the mass of people 
who are the consumers of products must be 
raised and every bit of native talent must be 
developed. In the public schools we reach all 
classes of children during the most impression- 
able period of their lives. How shall our 
future consumers become appreciative of the 
value of a product? What shall be the founda- 
tion on which our future designers shall build? 

The artist of long ago used simple tools, the 
artist of today uses modern machines (“‘tools”’ 
that save hours and days of hand labor). Our 
products should be none the less artistic in 
form and decoration because of this change. 
Our pupils need to understand the modern 
methods of manufacture which a product must 
go through before it is ready to be offered for 
sale in the shops, and they need to give expres- 
sion to their own creative thought by manipu- 
lating the material of which the products are 
made. 

Leon L. Winslow, State Specialist in Draw- 
ing and Industrial Training of New York says: 
“The union of art interests in schools must 
demonstrate finally the practicability of union 
in art itself. For there is no industrial art and 
no fine art except as these terms still persist in 
the minds of some of us. All art is both fine 
and industrial or it is not art at all; it is made 
up of two parts, one of which we usually term 
fine and the other of which we usually call 
industrial, for all art is both mental and physi- 
val, intellectual and material, spiritual and 
scientific, be it painting or architecture or 
music or literature. ”’ 

The elementary industrial arts plan for New 
York State combines drawing work with 
manual training during the first six grades of 
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school. Development of ability to choose that 
which is good aesthetically combined with a 
limited power to produce artistically is empha- 
sized, leaving the specialized activities in the 
fields of art and industry for the Junior High 
School years. 

During these first six years, discrimination 
and appreciation of industrial products will be 
brought about by investigating the environ- 
ment in which such products are made, by 
making drawings to illustrate facts, forms and 
operations, thus clarifying ideas, by manipulat- 
ing the materials from which articles are made 
(this includes structural design), by making 
decorative designs to enhance the beauty of 
objects. It is intended that art education 
including instruction in color, form, design, 
lettering, construction and appreciation shall 
be taught with carefully graded points of 
emphasis for each year. Picture study in 
which pictures are interpreted through the 
senses forms an important part in developing 
the power of art appreciation. 

There follow several possible applications of 
this plan chosen to show the numerous methods 
of approach rather than completeness. The 
introductory statement of the breadth of the 
topic is quoted in each case from Art and 
Industrial Arts, Handbook 740, of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. 


RECORDS 


By Recorps is meant the transformation of 
wood, leather, metal, textile materials and 
pigments to meet man’s need for books, 
printed products, painting and sculpture. 
Masterpieces in painting and sculpture con- 
sidered as records made by man at various 
times and under varying conditions will be 
treated from the aesthetic side. 

A study of the different ways of recording 
events presents fascinating stories of progress 
made by using materials at hand, from the 
time when stones were piled up to com- 
memorate an event, to the invention of the 
printing press. The story may be told by an 
older pupil as a lesson in oral English. Color 
prints of the paintings by John W. Alexander 
in the Congressional Library at Washington 
will make the story clearer and also teach a 
valuable picture study lesson. A pupil may 
read or tell the class of John Gutenberg’s 


struggles and devotion to his work. How at 
first the mass of letters to be printed on one 
entire page was carved on the surface of a single 
block of wood. When Gutenberg accidentally 
broke one of his precious blocks, this gave him 
the idea of carving just one letter on a block of 
wood so that it might be used repeatedly 
Thus an apparent misfortune formed the 
beginning of the use of separate letters; movable 
type was the result. 

Having heard this story, the pupils will be 
ready to study the construction of an alphabet 
Block letters cut from paper, Gothic letters 
drawn with pencil and the lower case forms 
comprise a working basis for the grades 
These will have an added interest when the 
development of the letter form is known, the 
various changes from the form of an ox-head to 
our present capital A, for example. 

A simple poster to advertise whatever needs 
publicity at the time will furnish an immediate 
motive; it may be a circus, the humane idea, 
better English, or the advantages of art in- 
struction. This work will require careful 
drawing and a generous application of the 
design principles of balance, rhythm, and 
harmony together with variety and unity. 

Modern books are made up of several 
sections called signatures, a signature being 
composed usually of sixteen pages. A single 
large sheet of paper can be folded to form a 
signature for a simple book just as it would 
have to be folded at the bindery. This booklet 
is made by the children to hold their cut paper 
alphabets. The bookmaking process learned 
in this project suggests one step in the publish- 
ing industry. The Japanese book or a book of 
many folded sheets with a stiff cover, and a 
portfolio follow in natural succession. Thought- 
ful planning involving design principles, careful 
measuring, neat workmanship and knowledge 
of processes are some of the chief educational 
objectives in construction problems of this 
kind. A design should be applied to the cover 
in crayon, water-color or cut paper. Block 
printing makes a most appropriate form of 
expression for the book cover designs. 

The older pupils will enjoy reading Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich’s pen picture of The Monastic 
Scribe—a suitable reading lesson. The supple- 
mentary reader Gabriel’s Hour Book tells in a 
fascinating way about the decoration of books 
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by the scribes. The spelling class may learn 
to spell words which relate especially to print- 
The 


geography classes may locate the largest paper 


ing, paper making and book making. 


mills in our country and give reasons for the use 
of rag or wood pulp at each place. The pupils 
may also make a collection from newspapers 
and other sources of the alphabets or word 
characters used by the folk of other lands, 
Chinese, German, Greek, etc. 
as the following may be discussed in the health 
What special qualities of body and 
mind should one possess for this work? Is ita 
healthful occupation? The study of the poplar 
and white spruce as nature’s great forest con- 
tribution to the paper making industry today 
calls for careful pencil rendering and furnishes 


Such questions 


lesson: 


an interesting motif for design for the booklet 
cover describing the paper industry. 

In like manner in schools where industrial 
motivation is emphasized the subject matter of 
each topic may be largely cared for in the 
regular classes of the day 


Foop 


The topic of food includes the transformation 
of cereals, fruits, vegetables, milk, meat, eggs 
and fish to meet man’s need for physical well- 
being. 

Health posters involving the color combina- 
tions and design principles which need emphasis 
in the different grades will at the same time 
teach many food habits for 
health and happiness. 

In the study of cereals the story of a grain of 


common sense 


wheat may be traced from the great wheat fields 
of the Northwest to a loaf of bread or breakfast 
fc od. 


grinding by rubbing a head of wheat in the 


The principles of threshing and of 


hands and by using a mortar and pestle, may 
be participated in by the pupils. This will lead 
up to a methods, 
studied through pictures and possibly by a 


consideration of modern 


visit to a flour mill. The next question which 
will naturally arise is, how is bread made and 
how does the nutritive value of the different 
kinds compare? 

Numerous indeed are the inspiring pictures 
that might be used to show how the common 
everyday things of life have called forth the 
highest poetic expression of the artist. Creaky 
mills of the low countries become fascinating 


objects of beauty in the landscape. Ruisdael’s 
The Old Mill will mean more to the pupils be- 
cause they know something about the industrial 
processes involved. 


‘‘Here from the brow of the hill I look, 
Through a lattice of boughs and leaves, 
On the old gray mill with its gambrel roof, 

And the moss on its rotting eaves; 
I hear the clatter that jars its walls, 

And the rushing water’s sound, 
And I see the black floats rise and fall 

As the wheel goes slowly round.”’ 
—Tuomas Dunn ENGLISH 


Honest toil in the life of the peasant is raised 
to nobility; the frugal meal of the humble 
cottager breathes contentment. Wecan appre- 
ciate with Browning that ‘‘ We are made so that 
we love first when we see them painted, things 
we have passed perhaps a hundred times—nor 
cared to see.” 

The part that fruits and vegetables play in 
body building is studied along with their 
preparation for immediate use, the refrigerat- 
and 
and 


ing, storing, drying, smoking, canning 
preserving of these products of field 
orchard. The illustration of the oft-repeated 
scene of spring planting or of preparing a meal 
gives exercise to free expression. 

The designing of window posters or other 
advertisements will be given new zest when the 
child has had a glimpse into the life history of 
the goods which he is advertising and in the 
excellence of which he has faith. These ad- 
vertisements done in cut paper, crayon, ink or 
opaque water colors require careful study of the 
characteristic form of the product advertised 
and they also give training in color appreciation, 
spacing and appropriate lettering. 

A Thanksgiving border design or decorative 
arrangement would ornament in a fitting way, 
the lettering of Robert Burns’ “ Blessing.”’ 


“‘Some hae meat and canna eat 
And some would eat that want it. 
But we hae meat and we can eat 
So let the Lord be thank it.”’ 


CLOTHING 


The topic CLOTHING includes a consideration 
of the transformation of wool, cotton, linen, 
silk, rubber, leather, etc., the materials and 
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processes involved, from the raw textile fibres 
to the finished fabrics and garments. 

Examining pieces of cloth to see how the tiny 
weft threads have been woven over and under 
the warp threads; twisting and untwisting the 
fibers will disclose the reason for man’s need for 
weaving. Weaving as shown to man by wild 
life may be seen in an oriole’s nest, and spin- 
ning, in the web of a spider. 

The simple process of interlacing fibres is best 
illustrated for little children on cardboard 
looms by making rugs and clothing for dolls. 
Children love to sing the story of the wool 
industry from the “frisking lambkins” to “a 
dainty shirt for baby” as given in Songs of the 
Wool. The processes of weaving with a loom 
may be taught further on a small wooden 
construction with harness and frame. 

Textiles lend themselves readily to design in 
space and color. Color harmonies, planned 
and woven into rugs and bags or discovered by 
repeated dyeing in the tied and dyed work, have 
first place while studying this topic. Aside 
from the woven pattern, stenciling, wood-block 
printing, batiks and embroidery enrich the 
textiles for home and personal use. 

Paper dolls dressed like children of other 
lands give a broader insight into the uses of the 
different textiles according to climate, pro- 
curability, color, ete. Paper dolls of our own 
land lead into the designing of costumes, suit- 
able for the various occasions of the child’s life. 


SHELTER 

SHELTER includes the transformation of 
wood, stone, metal, clay, cement, etc., to meet 
man’s needs for homes and public buildings. 
The topic relates to architecture. 

This subject may be approached by way of 
the historical setting from the earliest dwellings 
of primitive man to the skyscraper of our own 
time, or by tracing the product from its place 
as one of our natural resources—from the forest 
to the common dwelling house and its furnish- 
ings, from quarry and mine to the finished 
edifices, of stone, concrete and steel. 

The picturesque dwellings of the Japanese 
the Swiss, the Hawaiian, the Indian and the 
Eskimo make a strong appeal for vigorous, free 
drawings or sandtable work. In each case ¢ 1e 
special points of beauty are emphasized—the 
fitness to climate, the adaptation of materials 
at hand, line, proportion and color. By means 


of pictures the child becomes acquainted with 
forests and with lumbering. The economic 
value of our forests and the individual’s 
responsibility for their preservation are items 
of current interest. The boys and girls will 
appreciate the labor now expended to bring 
into use material once discarded, the grappling 
for water soaked logs lying on the bottom of the 
Mississippi River. It has been well said that 
the wealth of a nation lies in the education of 
those who handle her raw materials. 

How can we conserve our material and in- 
crease its trade value? We have been told 
that this can be done by embodying Art in 
forming the product of the forest, that is the 
selling of manufactured things of beauty. In 
line with this point ingenious toys thoughtfully 
designed and executed in accordance with the 
requirements of beauty will bring about a 
comparison of the value of a few pieces of wood 
with the finished product. 

Bird-houses, suited to the whims of their 
prospective occupants and original in design, 
will give expression to the creative impulse and 
will give an insight into and appreciation of the 
advantages of firm construction 

Creeks furnish a wonderful field for the 
study of such materials as clay and sand to be 
used in the processes involved in making brick 
and tile and in concrete construction. The 
making of a simple cement mortar tile or paper 
weight will demonstrate the processes of con- 
crete construction. After planning the design 
with special emphasis placed on the fitness of 
design to material, the pattern is dug from a 
flat clay slab. 
(the necessary aggregate or coarse material) 
and Portland cement and water is poured into 
the mold. After the concrete has “set”? hard 
enough to permit handling of the tile, the 
design may be enriched by adding mineral 
color over the mortar body. Do the pupils 
enjoy working out these practical problems? 
When Stephen, a child between nine and ten 
years of age began his tile, he was told that he 
must wait three days before he could do any 
more work onit. The next day his mother was 
reading aloud: 


Then a mixture made of sand 


“‘Sheridan—twenty miles away, 

Sheridan—fifteen miles away.” 
Stephen said, “ Mother, that’s just the way I 
feel about my tile, 
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Making tile 
Making tile 


three days away 
two days away.” 
UTENSILS AND Toys 

The story of the pottery industry leads from 
the clay banks to finished china; from the hand- 
made Indian pottery to the plaster-of-Paris 
molds and the kilns for producing modern com- 
mercial ware. 

The story of Grandma Kaolin as told in some 
of the books for kindergarten children will 
serve as an introduction to the pottery indus- 
try for the littlest ones. What fun for them to 
give expression to their idea of the scenes 
depicted there, in their illustrations. 
They may also act out the story from the be- 


own 


ginning by making dishes by pugging and 
shaping lumps of clay with the hands. The 
older pupils design both the decorative shape 
and the surface decoration after going to 
nature and to historic ornament for inspiration. 
The Greek artisan by his vases tells the world 
of the fine artistic feeling of his race as con- 
vincingly as does the Greek sculptor. 

A kiln in the school is desirable but not 
necessary since the dishes may be easily fired in 
iron kettles over a bon-fire, or even in tin cans 
in the range or heating stove. Miss Margaret 
Brooks of Worthington, Minnesota, writes 
thus of the doll’s dishes which her subnormals 
made and fired: “This cup was packed in 
medium sand with other pieces in a one-pound 
tin coffee can and fired in the soft coal furnace 
which heats my bungalow; no extra fire was 
made for the pottery, and it remained in the fire 
an hour after the can was red hot.’”’ And 
again, because of the enthusiasm of the pupils, 
“We may yet be glad that we have been un- 
able since the war to have our pottery fired in 
out of town kilns and so have been driven to 
these plans.”’ 

The inspiring story of Palissy the potter, will 
bring fresh inspiration to the child’s mind. 
Palissy was willing to sacrifice even the furni- 
ture in his room to keep the fire alive until he 
might discover the secret of those precious 
enamels which are still the marvel of potters of 
all nations. 

A color print of Verneer’s painting entitled 
The Cook, if merely placed on a wall “in the 
spot kept sacred to art’’ will now be full of 
interest. The potter’s song from Longfellow’s 
poem Keramos, is appropriate to be read again 


and again by the pupils. As the firing tests 
their dishes, they will better appreciate the 
meaning of 


“Turn, turn my wheel! What is begun, 
At daybreak must at dark be done! 
Tomorrow will be another day; 
Tomorrow the hot furnace flame, 

Will search the heart and try the frame; 
And stamp with honor or with shame 
These vessels made of clay.’’ 


Toots AND MACHINES 


Toots AND MAcuINEs includes the produc- 
tion of implements used in manual labor and 
the more complicated mechinical 
called machines. 

From raw materials to the finished product 
from simple, primitive methods to the complex 
machinery of the present century 


devices 


“there is the mind that plans them— 


Back of the brawn, the Brain!” 


Pupils are encouraged to experiment with 
natural objects; sharp stones, round stones, 
splinters of wood and bone, for these materials 
will be found to possess the requirements for 
performing simple manual operations, and 
this knowledge should lead to an appreciation 
of modern tools. 

The transforming of iron into steel consti- 
tutes such an important industry today that it 
is indeed a long way back in thought to the 
period of civilization called The Iron Age. 

Every topic head owes much of its develop- 
ment to the improvement of tools and machines. 
Parallel with the development of better tools 
for providing food, better machines for making 
books, better means of transportation, runs 
the beautifying of the article turned out, 
either by finer proportion or decoration. Even 
in primitive man the first step was to provide 
the tool, the second step was to decorate it. 

Such mighty men of industry as Neilson, 
Siemens and Bessemer are worthy to be known 
by all Americans. 

An exercise which gives an insight into the 
industrial patternmaking and 
metal casting is the making of a lead paper 
weight or some other simple article which is 


processes of 


easily cast in metal. 
A visit to a forge or foundry will drive home 
Berton Braley’s thought, 
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“into each plough or sabre, 
Each piece and part and whole, 
Must go the Brains of Labor 
Which gives the work a soul!” 


Benecker’s picture, Men Are Square, depicts 
the strength, and kindliness of 
character of these toilers of industry. 


keenness 


Licut, Heat anp PowER 


The consideration of Licgut, Hear and 
PowER means the transformation of natural 
forces and materials for the production of these 
commodities. The made in the 
development of these forces clearly expresses 
the industrial progress of a nation. 

When a pupil enters the sixth grade he has 
had a general survey in geography of the 
entire globe. As power of some kind must be 
used in all transportation an imaginary trip 
around the world, expressing by drawings the 
kind of power used in the various countries will 
illustrate the efficiency of each method of 
travel. These drawings made in parallel and 
angular perspective will rob this phase of 
many of its difficulties because of the en- 
thusiasm and interest of the journey pictured. 

In the realm of art pictures, Turner’s Fighting 
Temeraire tells majestically the story of the 
constant giving way of the old power of 
transportation to the new. After all, pictures 
tell more than can be expressed by words, that 


advance 


is one reason why we need pictures in the study 
of industrial arts. 

In a building “dedicated to the people,”’ 
Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, the spirit of 
modern progress is expressed by John White 
Alexander’s mural decorations typifying Labor. 
The artist commemorates Labor as_ the 
“foundation of that city’s material greatness 
and as the base on which she builds her efforts 
toward the ideal.’”’ What could teach more 
clearly to boys and girls the beauty of “fitness” 
than a study of such a series of paintings in 
such a building in such a city! 


Tue Junior Hicu ScHoou 


Boys and girls in the first six grades, having 
most of their interests in common, their needs 
have been considered together. For the 
Junior High School, Art is a subject for all. 
The lessons may be motivated by such topics 


as: (1) ArT IN NaTuRE—nature studied with 
special references to her “fitness” and beauty, 
(2) Art In Inpustry—should develop stan- 
dards of good taste and judgment in selecting 
manufactured articles. Pupils should be made 
familiar with the best in ceramics, costume, 
jewelry, textiles, wall paper, etc., forming 
through these a safe standard of dicriminat- 
ing taste. (3) Art in BurpINnG AND Fur- 
NISHING—includes architecture and interior 
decoration. (4) Art 1n Commerce—includes 
lettering and illustration in the field of ad- 
vertising and distribution. (5) ArT rin PaAInt- 
ING. (6) ART IN SCULPTURE. 

Self-expression is developed by study of 
the essentials of design, color, freehand repre- 
sentation, lettering, working drawings, and 
appreciation. The child of junior high school 
age is capable of greater power of technic 
and this phase of instruction may be stressed 
accordingly. 

During these years the future designer may 
find “himself”? through self-expression. 
nation cannot afford to let talent in a single 
individual go undeveloped. All should be so 
instructed that they can choose and appreciate 
the beautiful in the common things of life. As 
Thomas Mosher says, “‘It is given to few to 


Our 


create, to enjoy should be the inalienable birth- 
right of all.”’ 

Having been instructed through six years of 
industrial arts in the elementary grades the 
pupils will have a general understanding of the 
most important industries which have pro- 
duced the objects which surround them. They 
are ready now for those specialized branches 
which particularly interest them. In the 
seventh, eighth and ninth years individual 
differences constitute an important factor in 
planning the courses. Besides art as a subject 
in common we also have household arts for the 
girls and industrial arts for boys. 

The household arts course should be viewed 
from three 
harmonious homes, the scientific side which 


makes for health and sanitary surroundings, 


sides—the art side making for 


and the economic side which deals with the 
outside world which affects the home. 

Mr. Winslow states his plan for the boys as 
follows: 

“Industrial arts as a junior high school sub- 
ject for boys may be considered as manual 
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training made broadly educational. It deals 
with the transformation of raw materials into 
finished 
planning, drawing, and constructing and in- 


products employing the necessary 


volving a sufficient amount of related infor- 
mation to make all of the activities engaged in 
significant to the pupil. Some of the major 
aims of this work are the enrichment of the 
curriculum, the acquisition by the pupils of a 
somewhat limited degree of skill in the handling 
of a few of the typical industrial materials, tools 
and machines, and the developing of social 
intelligence, and interests in 
industrial life.”’ 

In order to carry out this junior high school 


appreciation 


plan successfully, teachers will need to have a 
broad work. The 
teacher at first feels that she does not know how 


training for the average 
to approach the subject and leaves it alone. 
Recently a normal school student who had had 
considerable experience in teaching was asked, 
“Did you teach according to the state plan last 
The “No, because I 
didn’t know how to do it. But I shall teach 
it next year.’”’ The elementary teacher needs 
to know 


year?”’ answer was, 


facts concerning subject matter, 


DELEGATES FROM FIVE COUNTIES 
NEW YORK, HELD AT ROCHESTER MEMORIAL 
BEING OBTAINED BY 





ATTENDING THE CONFERENCE OF 
ART 


LOYAL WINSLOW, STATE 


materials, processes and possibilities of correla- 
tion but she should possess, above all, ability 
to judge of the relative importance of teaching 
materials in order to choose the important 
educational materials and to disregard the un- 
important ones. In the selection of the study 
of any activity she must answer with well- 
balanced judgment the question, “Is this the 
most worthwhile?” 

In New York State intensive training is 
being given to special art teachers and super- 
visors in the State College for Teachers and in 
the normal schools during the summer term, in 
order that they may be an inspiration and help 
to those who bring their problems of correlation 
and of adaptation to them. The State is also 
helping the teachers by sending without ex- 
pense to the school, reference books on art 
The 
sends out to teachers upon request, twenty-five 
Last year over 


subjects Library Extension Division 
volumes for use for one year. 
3000 volumes were circulated by this plan 
Regional meetings and exhibits throughout the 
state also bring much needed inspiration and 
help to round out this plan for teaching the 


beautiful in intimate relation to the useful. 
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EXCEPTIONALLY 
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SCHOOL TOPICS 1 SCHOOL CRAFTS WORK 











THREE GROUPS OF INTERESTING CRAFTS WORK DONE BY STUDENTS OF THE HELENA HIGH SCHOOL, 
HELENA, MONTANA, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MISS MARY C. WHEELER, AND MISS MARGARET 
SANDERS, ART SUPERVISORS 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, June 1924 
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By-Products of Art Education 


FLORENCE MORRISON ACKLEY 


N these days of utilization of every 

atom of so-called waste material it 
is vital to consider the by-products of 
every industry. Indeed, frequently the 
by-product has been found many times 
more valuable than the original material 
or production. Such was true of plati- 
num, once cast off as useless in the 
refining of gold. Today it is far more 
valuable than gold itself. 

All wise business heads study to 
make the most of the new material 
with which they deal. For example, 
once the principal reason for refining 
petroleum kerosene. 
Today, gasoline, paints, varnishes, and 
dyes are only a few of the innumerable 


was to obtain 


useful products which are obtained 
from this same raw material. Shrewd 
executives also realize that the after 


effects, or lines of reaction, of their 
business, are just as important as the 
original undertaking. Eventually an 
enterprise must fail if its reactions do 
not prove wholesome. Daily we see 
examples of foolish merchants who fail 
to consider the after effects. For 
example, the baker who thinks only of 
the outside appearance of his bread 
and disregards the effect on the health 
proves foolish, for an 
injured patron is the dealers’ deadliest 
enemy. Many things are good, or 
harmless at least, in themselves but the 
after effects may prove deadly. We 


of consumers 


must reason along this same line in each 
of the lessons presented a child in school. 
Not only the particular thing at hand 
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this day, but the after effect on his 
character and life of that lesson. 

By now, the majority of people 
agree that art education considered in 
and for itself, is important. It does 
produce results. But what are the 
by-products, or the after effects of art 
lessons, even as simply as they are 
given in our public schools? We are 
firmly convinced, today, of the value of 
appreciation of good form and color, 
of accuracy in observation and the 
training of judgment as resulting from 
art training. 

Today we are living in what might 
accurately be termed the ‘“‘Speed Age.”’ 
Everywhere we see, alas, at times to 
our dismay, speedier speed than the 
bounds of common sense could permit. 
No longer are we astonished at the sight 
of the airplane, hydroplane, or radio. 
Now, we are even disappointed that 
our radio doesn’t include the telephoto. 
We are not satisfied to listen to per- 
We want to 
Long 


formers across the miles. 
look at them while we listen in. 
ago we ceased to marvel at the tele- 
phone, telegraph, and various electric 
All this simply means 
we are moving more swiftly onward, 
constantly demanding greater speed, 
with all production. The great railroads 
are spending vast fortunes in shorten- 
ing their routes. Where the tracks once 
ran over grades, they have been cut 
so valuable 


speed devices. 


down to save a few seconds 
is time to men today. The road which 


boasts of the shortest run is most used 
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by the traveler today, hence the great 
competition to gain time among leading 
railroads. 

Since this is typically the “Speed 
Age,” our educational institutions must 
present subjects not only good them- 
selves, but which tend toward encour- 
agement of speedy thinking. Today 
that subject which helps the student to 
think more clearly and quickly should 
receive the greatest emphasis. One 
needs only to consider an instant to 
select Art as the study to head the 
program. The unbiased observer must 
admit, after noting just what occurs 
in the mind of the child, that during no 
other lesson are there such quick obser- 
vations and conclusions as in the art 
lesson. Let us review just what does 
occur when the student attempts to 
represent a given object, for example, 
first, he quickly sizes up various pro- 
portions, establishes relationship of 
parts, then grasps the color with light 
and shade. He then graphically records 
his impressions, business-like and direct, 
without lost time or fumbling. After 
many such lessons the student uncon- 
sciously follows out the same lines of 
mental working, when he observes any- 
thing whether he expects to actually 
reproduce it or not. 

The keener the powers of observation, 
the more detailed and accurate are the 
mental images or records made. The 
more mental pictures, the easier it is 
to think quickly or in other words to 
relate things mentally on the spur 
of the moment. If the pictures are 
there a word or suggestion recalls 
them and no time is lost fumbling for 
substitutes or trying to imagine them. 
Just so it is with that workman who 











possesses the greatest variety of classi- 
fied tools. When he is suddenly called 
to any new or strange task he can work 
more rapidly than if he had a limited 
number of tools to work with. Identi- 
cal is he who has the most complete 
vocabulary, never forced to hesitate 
or be hampered for speech because he 
has so few words to choose from, 
whether consciously or not, the thing 
drawn, or even attempted is indelible 
in the mental record. Years later in 
travel or reading the student exclaims 
“Oh, I once drew that very same 
object, or copied that statue.’’ This 
proves he cannot forget the image 
made during the art lesson. It is 
obvious that many drawing lessons, then 
would furnish many indelible records 
for the student. Or like the workman 
with many tools, he has a mind full of 
pictures of various objects, to draw 
from on the spur of the moment. 

Whether one has artistic talent or 
not matters very little as to the great 
benefits he receives through art educa- 
tion. If there were absolutely no 
other results hoped for in art study, 
what could profit both the individual 
and nation more than the habit of rapid, 
accurate, thinking? It is quite possible 
for the alert art instructor to accom- 
plish more than all the other instructors 
combined. The subject itself is so 
plastic and adaptable that it may be 
bent to fit any need or condition, and 
still be unique in its far reaching 
results as well as valuable in its original 
aim. 

In tomorrow’s course of study then 
the most up-to-date modern study for 
our speed age specialists to consider 
is “art.” 
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Outline of an Education Course 


State UNIVeRsITY oF lowa. 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


SENT IN BY JENNIE K. ALLEN, Instructor 


Time required. A three hour credit course 
throughout the year, consisting of a three hour 
laboratory and six hours practice 
teaching. 


period 
Purpose of course. To equip teachers in 
methods of presenting the various handicrafts 
which may be adapted to use in public schools, 
playgrounds, settlements, boys and girls clubs, 
institutional work for mentally and physically 
disabled children. 

Presentation of the di- 
vocational and 


Special features. 1. 
versional, educational, 
corrective value of the crafts. 


2. History of the Arts and Crafts. 


3. Brief discussion of the source and pre- 
paration of raw materials and the related 
commercial products. 


_ 


Other helps. 

a. Asuggestive course in each craft. 

b. Bibliography of handicrafts. 

c. A suggestive list of projects in each 
craft. 

d. Addresses of dealers in equipment and 
supplies 


OUTLINE OF LABORATORY TRAINING COURSE 


Time: From 8.00 until 11.00 o’clock each 
Saturday throughout year. 


First SEMESTER 
Kindergarten and primary handwork 
September 30 
Problems: 
Paper folding, cutting, tearing and pasting. 
Silhouette poster making. 
Drawing, painting and coloring. 
Cardboard construction. 
Clay modeling. 
Simple raffia work. 
Book making. 
Sewing-cards and simple stitches. 
Paper and yarn weaving. 
Spool knitting. 
Stick and pea construction. 
Simple toys, novelties and decorations. 


Basketry. October 7, 14, 21 and 28. 
Types presented: reed, raffia, pine-needle, 
splint. 
Problems: 
Raffia and pine-needle basket centres and 
stitches 


Reed mat. 
Milkweed tray 
Splint hand bag. 


Stenciling. November 4. 
Problem: 

Making stencil paper. 

Designing and cutting stencil. 
Project: Stencil a table runner. 


Block Printing. November 11. 


Problem: 
Designing and cutting block. 
Printing of block on silk for balsam pillow. 


Toy Making. 
Materials used: 
Types presented: 
mechanical toys. 

Processes: Sawing, filing, sanding, assem- 
bling and finishing. 

Class problems: Simple jointed, jumping 
and wheeled toys. 


November 18, 25; December 2 
Wood, tin and cardboard. 
Standard, movable and 


Novelties. December 16. 
Gifts: 
Show samples and expiain processes. 


Christmas decorations and cards. 


Problems: 
Broom corn hearth brooms and clothes 
brushes. 
Felt tea pot holders 
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Color Cement. January 6, 13 and 20. 
Uses of modeling and pottery clays, plasti- 
cine and permodello, wax and papier- 
maché, cement and plaster-of-Paris. 
Problems: 
Color cement tile. 6’’ square. 
Design and model tile in plasticine. 
Make plaster mold. 
Class Demonstration: 


Cast in color cement. 


Making of mold for simple vase, fern dish, 
etc. 
Various finishing processes. 
SECOND SEMESTER HANDWORK 
Textiles and Textile Weaving. February 3. 
Principle of setting up and weaving on card- 


OUTLINE 


board, hand and foot-power looms. Bead 
chain weaving. Braided and _ hooked 
rugs. Kloster mat work Swedish weav- 
ing. 

Simple stitches applied to making of 
garments. Cross-stitch—embroidery 


knot- 


applique—crochet—knitting—cord 


ting—rake and spool knitting. 
Problem: Cardboard loom—yarn handbag. 
Basketry. February 10, 17 and 24. 
Problems: 


Small, two color reed candy basket. 

Splint desk tray. 

Cane basket 

Advanced students 
Class Demonstration: 


Gesso decoration. 

boudoir lamp. 
Examples and ex- 

planation of the making of raffia, sweet 

grass, pine-needle, and willow baskets. 

How to construct handles, covers, etc. 

How to decorate and finish baskets. 


Tie-Dyeing. Batik Work 


Problems: 


March 3 and 10. 
Tie-dyed vase stand. 
Batik electric bulb shade or desk screen. 


Woodwork. 
March 17 and 24 


Cane and Rush Seating. 


Problem: 
Rush seated stool. 
Demonstration of cane seating. 

W oodcarving. 


Problem: 
Class 


Chip Carving. April 7 and 14 
Carved book supports. 
Demonstration: 


sloyd knife work. 


Chip carving and 
Leather Work. 
Flat 
work. 


April 21 and 28. 
modeling—lacing—embossing—cut 
Stenciling and dyeing of leather 
Problem: Design and tool picture frame or 
two-pocket coin purse. 
Parchment Shades and Cardboard Construction 
May 5 
cretonne 


Desk set 
and cover paper. 


Problem: cardboard, 


Demonstration: Parchment shades 


and flowers. 


Class 
Bookbinding. May 12 and 19. 
Problem: 

Memory Book. 

Sewed book—library binding. 


Gesso Work. 
Problem: 


May 26 
Original] design applied to article 
of glass, metal, wood, ivory, celluloid or 
cardboard. 


An Industrial Art Work Outline 


PERKINS SCHOOL-UNIVERSITY CHILDREN’S HospITAL, STATE UNIVERSITY OF Lowa 


First SEMESTER CRAFTS 
Miscellaneous Handwork 
Ward Problems: 
Juniors, ages 8 to 10 Cardboard 
puzzles, raffia napkin rings, felt bean bags, 
paper standing animals. 
Intermediates, ages 10 to 12 years 


years— 


Paper 
beads, outline stitch picnic basket covers, 
paper lanterns, papier-maché dolls. 

Seniors, ages 12 to 16 years—Kloster table 
mats, cross stitch towel, filet canvas bag, 
parchment flowers 
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Class Problems: 
Girls—Enameled pin trays, metalic flowers 
decorated fans, gesso boxes, celluloid cur- 
tain pulls, stocking animals. 

Boys—Permodello 
weaving, knot tying, sewing stand, parch- 
ment shades. 


paper weight, rug 


Basketry 
Ward Problems: 
Juniors—Raffia frame, 
basket with beads 


reed mat, small 
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Intermediates—Small raffia baskets with 
handles and colored borders, small pine 
needle baskets, small reed basket with 
cover and knob. 

Senior—Raffia basket with pattern, pine 
needle base for silk bag, enameled melon 
shape basket. 

Class Problem: 

Girls—Pine needle basket with handle, milk- 
weed tray, splint hand bag. 

Boys—Splint tray, sewing stand of wood and 
flat reed 

Toy Making 
Ward Problems: 

Juniors—Stationary toys. Plaster board 

Intermediates—Jointed toys. Wooden. 

Seniors—Wheeled toys. 

Classroom Problems: 
Girlsand Boys—Jumping and mechanical toys. 
Modeling and Color Cement 
Ward Problems: 

Juniors—Painted clay animals and people. 

Intermediates—W ax 
dolls. 

Seniors—Permodello incense burners. 

Classroom Problems: 

Girls’ and Boys’ classes—Tiles, vases, bird 

baths, fern boxes and book supports 
Stenciling 


beads, papier-mAché 


Ward Problems: 
Juniors—W ax stencil hot dish holder 
Intermediates—Laundry bag 
Seniors—Pillow top 
Classroom Problems: 
Girls—Velvet handbag 
Boys—Sewing cases. 
Block Printing 
Ward Problems: 
Juniors—Stick print oven cloth of checked 
gingham. 
Intermediates 
Seniors—Clothespia bag. 
Classroom Problems: 
Girls’ Class—Pillow top. 
Boys’ Class—Block printed pictures. 
Gifts and Decorations 
Ward Problems: 
Juniors—Paper chains. 
Intermediates—Christmas tree decorations. 
Seniors—Christmas stocking. 
Classroom Problems: 
Girls—Broom 
jute winding 


Holiday cards and pictures. 


corn clothes brush—colored 
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Boys—Hearth broom. 
Seconp SEMESTER CRAFTS 
Textile and Textile Weaving 
Ward Problems: 
Juniors—Yarn balls, spool knitted mat 
Intermediates—Yarn “Bunny” penwipers, 


hammock 
Seniors—Cross stich bag, hooked rug, bead 
chain 


Classroom Problems: 

Girls—Foot power and hand loom weaving, 
rugs and table runner. Cardboard loom 
bag. 

Boys—Rug weaving. 

Basketry 
Ward Problems: 

Juniors—Knotted raffia twine bag, two color 
reed basket. 

Intermediates—Small two color reed candy 
basket, small pine needle basket. 

Seniors—Splint desk tray—enameled 
sign, splint and raffia basket 

Classroom Problems: 

Girls—Raffia basket—Indian design—side 
handles. and reed basket with 
cover and gesso decoration. 

Boys—Boudoir lamp, fireplace basket. 

Tie-dyeing 


de- 


Cane 


Ward Problems: 
Juniors—Fringed doily. 
Intermediates—Vase stand. 
Seniors—Table cover. 
Classroom problems: 
Girls—Luncheon set. 
Batik 
Intermediates—Light shield. 
Seniors—Tray base. 
Girls’ Class—Desk screen, balsam cushion 
Woodwork 
Juniors and Intermediates—Garden markers 
Seniors—Telephone stand, laundry bag top 
Girls’ Class—Sewing case. 
Boys’ Class—Bird houses and shelters, kites 
Cane Work 
Ward Work—Seniors—Cane 
trays. 


baskets and 
Boys’ and Girls’ Classes—same 
Rush Seating 
Girls’ Class—Rush seat stool. 
Boys’ Class—Rush seat chair 
Chip Carving 
Sandwich board. 
Picture frames. 


Girls’ Class 
Boys’ Class 














ALLEN 


AN INDUSTRIAL ART WORK OUTLINE 











Wood Carving 
Boys’ and Girls’ Classes—Book supports 
Leather Work 
Ward Problems: 
Juniors—Penwipers, needlebooks and book- 
marks. 
Intermediates—Small 
snaps 
Seniors—Beaded 
card case. 
Classroom Problems: 
Girls’ Class—Tooled 
leather bag. 
Boys’ Class—Leather book supports. Tooled 
Laced to metal supports. 


laced purses with 


leather bag, cut leather 


leather 


purse, cut 


or cut cow ooze. 





A STREET IN PARIS 


Cardboard Construction 


Ward Problems: 
Juniors—Doll house furniture. 


Intermediates—Handkerchief box—super- 
hinge. 
Parchment shades—Seniors. 
Classroom Problem: 
Boys’ and Girls’ Class— Desk set. 


Bookmaking 


Ward Problem—Loose leaf kodak book of 
cover paper 

Classroom Problem—Loose leaf kodak book. 
Linen back. Sewed memory book. lowa 


Seal. 


BY E. M 


WILSON 


PRINT SOCIETY 
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SPOOLCRAFT AND TOYMAKING 


BEARD 











HELPS FOR PRIMARY AND GRADE TEACHERS 


This Department will be conducted under the supervision of Miss Jessie Todd of the Department of 
Education, Chicago University 





Spoolcraft and Toymaking 


PATTEN BEARD 


POOLS have long been the natural 

playthings of little children. The 
children have only used them as rolling 
toys, yet there is in them quite a little 
art of toymaking and spooleraft that 
may be given to children in younger 
grades. 

Cutting strips of flat stiff cardboard, 
one may use spools to build with as 
blocks, placing upright spools with a 
strip of cardboard on top and building 
again upon that. 
may make a doll’s bench. 
of bent cardboard pasted over the top 
of an upright spool will make a toy chair. 
Two spools, glued top to bottom, with a 


In this way also, one 
And a piece 


square of cardboard or small box cover 
on top of them will be a doll’s table. 
Four small spools glued under an oblong 
and you have a doll’s bed. 
There are still other toys of a like sort to 


b« xX-cOover 


which spools readily adapt themselves. 
Take for instance the making of a 
garden: there is the bench to begin 
with; a sundial made with a large spool 
covered at top by a flat round of card- 
board into which is pressed the tri- 
angle of the dial, going through at the 
centre of the spool on a small cardboard 
A child will find real 
imaginative play in laying out a garden 


post or pivot. 
upon the floor. The making of these 


spooleraft toys is a simple craft but 


educative like all handicraft. Its forms 
are legion. 

Again, for the garden play, there is a 
bird-house. This is merely a narrow 
pencil thrust into the hole of an upright 
spool and at the top of the pencil pole 
is a small twist spool, marked out with 
birdhouse openings around its sides. 

Spoolcraft people are delightful fun: 
to make them, one requires three spools 
button moulds, if one has them, 
and cardboard. 


Mr. Spoolman may be thin or stout. 


each 


His shape varies, of course, with the 
Stand three 
Glue them 


shape of spools used. 

spools one upon the other. 
together. Cut a circle and fit it to the 
under part of the toy. 


two of them 


Cut points 
at the front. These are 
the boots. Glue the circle into place. 
Next, add the arms made by cutting a 
short strip of cardboard with hands at 
either end. Fold this between the two 
upper spools. The arms may be cut 
square at either end, making elbows. 
The cuffs, hands and trimming of sleeves 
may be outlined with crayon, ink, or 
Also outline 


trimming 


paint. dress or coat 

Mr. Spoolman may wear any kind of 
hat: 
cardboard circle with circular addition 
this the 


if a visored cap is amusing, cut a 


of vizor and paste between 
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WOODWORK 30 SOME SPOOL FIGURES 





SHARP EYES AND NIMBLE FINGERS WILL THINK OF MANY OTHER 
CLEVER THINGS THAT CAN BE MADE FROM SPOOLS AND PAPER 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, June 192 
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TALENTED CHILDREN 





TODD 








button-mould of his cap and the top of 
the spoolman’s head. His face is out- 
lined on the front of the spool. 

Like unto him is the feminine version 
with a hat made with a button-mould 
and a large circle of cardboard—or a 
wonderful wig of cotton-batting hair. 

And don’t forget Fido, the spoolcraft 
dog. He has head and tail pressed into 
either end openings of a small spool and 
his legs are cardboard too, pasted upon 
the sides of the spool. 

Bunnies and cats are made in similar 


Talented 


JESSIE 
EACHERS often ask: ‘‘ How can 
you tell the talented child when you 

see him work?’ 

There are several ways: 

1. When the class is using crayons 
for illustration you will see a child put 
his crayons away and use his pencil. 
This may not indicate talent but it is 
one sympton. The talented child thinks 
the crayons are too clumsy. He wants 
to put in more detail and the pencil 
pleases him better. 

2. A teacher knowing the things 
she has taught in drawing will detect 
immediately the evidence of much bet- 
ter forms than those taken up in class. 
This does not always indicate talent. 
Sometimes the child has been taught 
more advanced figures by his brother, 
sister, mother, or father. 


€ 


3. If the teacher asks the children 
to illustrate an imaginative story, the 
talent will usually show. 
are taken by surprise. 


The children 
If the objects 
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ways. A child will be quick to find 
new elements in spoolcraft toy-making. 
With good glue, the toys are not easily 
broken. They may be painted and 
varnished. 

Where each child is asked to bring 
three spools to school, enough for work 
are easily found. Workbaskets at home 
can always supply the demand. An 
exhibition of the varied spoolcraft toys 
afterwards will prove helpful to the 


children and will be rather interest- 
ing. 

Children 

TODD 

needed in the story have not been 
taught by the teacher, only the talented 
child can produce a good result. Draw- 
ing talent is something we cannot 
analyze. Occasionally a little child 


just naturally draws beautiful things, 
drawings on a par with high school 
ability. It is genius, and more we can- 
not say. 

In the elementary school of three 
hundred children there will found 
about three of these especially talented 
In a 


be 


children or perhaps only two. 
community of Italian children the per- 
centage is often higher. 

By watching talented children draw 
we discover that drawing is not general 
but specific. The child who can draw 
fairies well, cannot draw trees equally 


well. The child who draws people well 
cannot always draw animals equally 
well. If this is true in the case of 


talented children we should make more 
allowances for the children less talented. 


























THE ART OF COPYING PICTURES 





However, we should expect them to 
draw forms similar to those we have 
taught them. 

If possible, teachers should always 
drop an extra word of encouragement 
to children who show unusual ability 


when they first attempt art work, and 
in a number of cases their original 
start and later successes were due to 
the aid and encouragement of some 
older friend who saw possibilities in 
their work. 


The Art of Copying Pictures 


JESSIE TODD 


HY should a child learn to copy 
pictures? For many reasons. He 
goes to the encyclopedia to get data 
for history, geography, or the illustration 
of themes in Art. He needs to be able 
to sketch the picture he sees there. 
A child can learn more from copying 
pictures of people than from drawing 
actual people, animals and objects. 
Copying pictures or drawings is a 
very important part of a child’s educa- 
tion but a part which has been neglected. 
Few people have stopped to think that 
children need to know how to copy 
pictures. Watch the average fifth or 
sixth grade child or even an older child 
try to copy a picture. He hesitates, 
he doesn’t know how to begin. Ask 
him what he does first? He doesn’t 
know. He has no method 
If copying pictures is important, 
and I think we are all agreed that it is, 
then we should perfect methods of 
teaching children how to copy pictures. 
We should ask ourselves, “Is it a 
method that promises success and one 
that is economical? Which method is 
likely to succeed soonest?” 
It is our business to give the child 
methods of analysis. If we tell him 
how to copy a certain picture we are 


helping him no more than we would be 
helping a child to read by pronouncing 
the word with which he is having 
difficulty. Just as educators have tried 
to give pupils methods of analysis in 
reading, we art teachers must try to 
give the pupil methods of analysis in 
copying pictures. If we can get them 
to see certain methods of procedure 
that help them, we can make them 
independent. 

Watch the child who copies pictures 
poorly and the one who gets good 
results. Try to find what is going on 
in his mind. Usually you will find 
the child who does not succeed proceeds 
something like this: 

Let us say he is copying a horse. He 
will start with the head, erase and 
erase and erase. The time will be up 
and he will still be working on the head. 

Other children will do as follows: 

Work carefully on the details of the 
feet and so on until the horse is finished. 
Such drawings when finished are gener- 
ally out of proportion. 
details may be correct. 

Watch the child who draws skillfully 
He will sketch in the big construction 
lines so that he has the proportion. then 
go back and put in the details. 


Some of the 








THE ART OF COPYING PICTURES 








A teacher may make use of the child 
who knows how to copy pictures to 
teach the children. He 
take a little picture and copy it on the 
board and the children may watch him. 


other may 


The teacher may do the same. 

Another method that is helpful is to 
give each child the same picture. The 
teacher will tell the children that she is 
going to help them copy the picture. 
She may ask them to pick out some of 
the big prominent lines or she may pick 
out the big lines and sketch them on the 
board, having the children follow each 


step as she goes along. 


The sooner the children learn to base 
all their drawings on squares or circles 
geometric forms used as a 
they able to 

The common habit 


or similar 
basis, the sooner will be 
draw with facility. 
of attempting to complete the details 
as they go along, is responsible almost 
more than any other one thing for the 
difficulty and delay so 
children have in art work. 

If art teachers could spend at least 
one week in drills to 
cultivate the idea of working over broad 


many of the 


every term on 
construction lines the results obtained 


would be a most pleasant surprise. 
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A SIMPLE WAY TO DRAW A LION, BY MISS F. M. GUENTHER, CHICAGO, ILL 
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TWO USEFUL SUGGESTIONS 





Two Useful 


i bene ‘HERS and children are always 
glad to learn of easy and effective 
ways to draw things. Most of us 
generally hesitate trying such difficult 
subjects as animals. Below we have 
two diagrams, sent in from different 


Suggestions 


The drawing on the left is built upon 
numbered squares. By first blocking 
out these squares and sketching in only 
one square at a time, a very realistic lion 
is obtained. 

The tiger is based on long sweeping 











sources, showing us how to draw _ construction lines. By studying these a 
two popular animals, the lion and little and following directions you will 
tiger. soon be able to draw his picture. 
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SHORT CUTS IN SKETCHING A TIGER. 
ILL. THESE TWO PAGES WOULD 
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DRAWN BY MISS C. REGNIER, 
MAKE 


CHICAGO, 


GOOD BLACKBOARD EXERCISES 








PAPER WORK 18 A CUT-OUT COW 
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CUT ON SOLID LINES CUT ON DOTTED LINES 
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TWO PAGES FOR LITTLE FOLKS EXPLAINING AN EASY WAY TO CUT OUT A COW. FIRST CUT 
THE SHAPE SHOWN IN THE FIRST ILLUSTRATION AND THEN FOLLOW THE PROGRESSIVE STEPS 
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PAPER WORK 18 A CUT-OUT COW 
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MISS ALICE BRADY OF DULUTH, MINN., SAYS OF THIS PROJECT, “I HAVE TRIED 
THIS DEVICE WITH PRIMARY CHILDREN AND FIND I OBTAIN EXCELLENT RESULTS’ 
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PAPER WORK 18 INE MOTIFS 


sg VACATION FUN ‘ | : 


A BRIDES ROSE 
MARYS GARDEN 


HOUSEKEEPING DAYS 


MORNING 
EXERCISE 


UP TOO LATE 


oe 
of 


OUT ON THE LAKE BUSY DAYS 


TWO JUNE PAGES FOR THE WHITE CUT-OUT SERIES MOTIFS BASED 
ON VACATION DAYS, BIRDS AND FLOWERS ARE ALL USEFUL IN THIS MONTH 
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PAPER WORK 18 JUNE MOTIFS 


“it 


TO WORK 


* 


WHO SAID 


THE FISHERMAN 


q SWIM & 


JUNE BREAKFA 


vt 


"7\ 08) @), in Gal Oly DOWN ON THE FARM 


THIS WAY TO THE SWIMMING HOLE 


VARIED ARRANGEMENTS OF THESE MOTIFS MAY BE USED AS A COMPOSITION EXERCIS 
DREN CAN ALSO BE ASKED TO WRITE STORIES BASED ON THESE PICTURE ARRAN 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE COMING YEAR 


EDITOR 





Some Suggestions 
for the Coming School Year 


i. order to facilitate matters for 
everyone concerned ScHooL ARTS 
is printing below some suggestions to 
readers and contributors. 

Volume 24 promises to be an excep- 
tionally good one and it is the aim of the 
publishers to have the magazine reach 
its readers well before the first of the 
month in which it is to appear. In 
order to do this it means that manu- 
scripts and drawings must be sent in 
well ahead of time. 

Below is printed a list of the next 
four numbers that will appear. The 
September and October numbers are 
already made up, so that the latest 
dates for which the coming numbers 
can receive contributions are as follows: 
September, 1924, Book Number,Assem- 
bled; October, 1924, Students’ Number, 
Assembled; November, 1924, American 
Art, August 1, 1924; December, 1924, 
Handicrafts, September 1, 1924. 

It is surprising to see the wide range 
of methods used by contributors in 
mailing in drawings and manuscripts. 
If readers of Scuoot Arts will all 
observe the following rules it will save 
much waste of time and insure prompt 
attention to their contributions. 


MANUSCRIPTS. All manuscripts 
should have both name and address 
typed or written at the top of the first 
page. Also the approximate number of 
words found in the article should be 
noted. Typewritten manuscripts, of 


course, are preferred and these should 
be typed double space. 


DRAWINGS OR PHOTOS. Every 
drawing or photo sent to ScHoo. 
Arts must have the name and address 
of the sender written on the back. 
This is imperative, in order to prevent 
loss of material, and prompt replies 
in regard to contributors. If /any 
special caption or reading matter is 
desired beneath the illustration being 
sent, this illustration should have the 
caption clearly written or typed on the 
back of it. 


EVERY CONTRIBUTION must be 
accompanied by stamps to cover its 
return if not used. It is impossible 
for the Editorial offices to hold unavail- 
able material and to write to ask the 
sender, to forward stamps for its return. 
This would mean hours of work every 
week and involve a loss of considerable 
time each month. 


PACKAGES always arrive in better 
condition if not rolled, and if they are 
packed between two layers of the well 
known ‘‘corrugated board’’ used for 
shipping material. Letters regarding 
the work being sent are much more 
appreciated if they are pasted right on 
the front of the package to which they 
refer. This eliminates time involved 
in connecting some two or three dozen 
letters every day with their correspond- 
ing packages. 
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GRAY ART 








ALL CONTRIBUTIONS for the that is not sent directly to the proper 
magazine should be mailed to Stanford office. 
University, Stanford, California. Busi- 
ness communications should be mailed THE EDITORS wish to thank 
to The Davis Press, 44 Portland Street, contributors who in the past have 
Worcester, Mass. Considerable trouble adhered pretty closely to the methods 
and delay is caused every week by outlined above. They are a delight 
contributors who persist in sending to the publishers, a shining example to 
articles and drawings to Worcester the novice in these lines and are the 
instead of Stanford University. ScHoot ones who always receive the most 
Arts cannot be responsible for material prompt attention. 


Art 


By Morris Gray 


President, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


Not by its conquests doth a nation live 
But by its art—the art that gives its soul 
Embodiment: 


Today who knows of Troy 
Except through Homer’s song? Of Egypt’s past 
Did not her sand-swept tombs and temples breathe 
Her sombre mystic faith? Not Salamis, 
The Parthenon is Greece or even this— 
The sculptured head that gives, as naught else does, 
A God’s serenity or, yet again, 
All girlhood’s loveliness. And not by popes 
Or kings—forgot—the Gothic age survives 
It lives in Chartres or in some primitive 
That paints the Adoration of the Child. . . 
These have not died whose souls live with us yet 


Art thou my country satisfied to have 

Some delver in the coming sands of time 

Find some strange twisted skyscraper and say 

“These people knew the early use of steel.” 

Content with that! Where speaks thine own great soul, 
The liberty of man. Ere thou shalt change 

And all life holds within its glowing veins 

The seed of change—will art not give thy soul 
Embodiment? Will it leave that to die? 








BOOK REVIEWS EDITOR 





Book Reviews 


THE RAPHAEL BOOK, by Frank Roy Fraprie, 8.M., F. R. P. S., will be 
welcomed by all art lovers. It is an account of the Life of Raphael Santi of Urbino 
and his place in the development of Art. The text is written in Mr. Fraprie’s 
interesting lucid style, and is supplemented by fifty-four reproductions in color and 
duogravure. Teachers interested in art history will find this a valuable book. 
Publishers, L. C. Page & Company, Boston, Massachusetts. Price, $3.90. 


THE ENJOYMENT AND USE OF COLOR, by Walter Sargent, Professor 
of Art Education, University of Chicago, is a book issued by one of America’s 
leaders in art education, and meets a long-felt need for information on color, for 
anyone. The book contains seven chapters, and 275 pages, with many illustrations 
(six of which are in color). The color plates are excellently printed and convey their 
message fully. The fine thing about this book is that it will meet the need of the 
teacher or the student, the home builder or the professional man. It has much 
value for anyone and should be in the library of everyone interested in color, either 
in Nature or in art. Publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 
Price, $2.60. 


ESSENTIALS OF DESIGN, by Charles De Garno, Professor Emeritus oi 
Education, Cornell University, and Leon Loyal Winslow, Specialist in Art Educa- 
tion, University of the State of New York, is a most useful little book. Realizing 


the growing demand for good design in both the industries and in household arts, 
the authors have put out this text-book setting forth the major elements deemed 
essential to satisfactory design in both the industrial and household arts. The 
book contains some 250 pages, a number of good illustrations and can be used as a 
text-book and a book for the general public. Publishers, The Macmillan Company, 
New York City. Price, $1.60. 

ART IN OUR COUNTRY, published by the American Federation of Arts, is a 
handbook that will be greatly welcomed by art lovers, schools and teachers. It is 
intended primarily to serve as a handbook for travelers and a reference for those 
making a study of art in America. Beginning with Adams, Massachusetts, and 
finishing with Zion City, Illinois, this little book gives in alphabetical order all o 
the prominent works of art and architecture found in the United States. Published 
by the American Federation of Arts, Washington, D.C. Price, postpaid, $1.56. 


GREAT CHRISTIAN ARTISTS, by Edward F. Garesché,S.J., M.A., L.L.B., 
is an unusually artistic volume. It is well printed on high grade paper and contains 
many fine halftones from paintings by the old masters. The writer has turned 
aside from his customary paths of composition to gather together in this book some 
of the more interesting details concerning the life and work of seven of our greatest 
Christian artists. There are chapters on Leonardo Da Vinci, Raphael Santi, 
Michelangelo, Fra Angelico, Bartolome Murillo, Peter Paul Rubens and Anthony 
Van Dyck. Published by the Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Price, $3.65. 
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